






25 CENTS 


Christmas Decorations 


and Unusual Gifts! 


from the 
Green Mountains 


of Vermont 


Old Time 
Xmas Basket 


Here is an unusual and always 
welcome gift—an attractive hand- 
made ash-wood basket—lined w-th & 
fragrant balsam, and packed with a 
all these delightful things: 








































3 Pounds real Bear Paw Popcorn 
2 Pounds of Butternuts 
1 Aiken Partridgeberry Bowl 
2 Half-Pound Boxes Vermont Maple 
Hearts e. * 
H 1 Half-Pint of delicious, home-made . 
ove Apple Jelly Only HOMEMADE JAM 
When empty the basket (1212 x RED RASPBERRY: Delicious jam made in our 
Made and decorated to look like a balsam 1912) with double handles ani S$ 75 wn nursery kitchen. '2-pint jars: 12 for $3.50 
basket filled with berries and cones. The $1 15 hinged cover, will be useful for 3 WILD BLACKBERRY: Wild  Blackbe:ries 
handle is wound with Balsam and trimmed picnics and marketing. An original weeter than cultivated + ane | mwa eg $3.50 
with a smart bow of red ribbon. Unusual 3 for $4.50 present, always received with sur- 3 for $10.75 STRAWBERRY JAM: a tich = ee hog Jam 
and original. About 12 inches across. prise and delight. 12 for 42.00 i4 pint ‘ars: 12 po $3.50 





j 


A Delightful Gift! 
Xmas Candlestick Remains Besatiful for 7 Balsam Door Sprays =a 
bees and cont one say | PARTRIDGEBERRY 


frame. About 9 ins. across, and Beautifully de- BELLS 


palatia Taint ores | $.50|BOWL Only $1.50 stor | A sng of mat 


cones a 
nd ber- cal bells, woven 


for use on 
doors, instead 
of the conven- 
tional wreath. 


decoration. ; Evergreen foliage 3 for $4.00 ries. Distinc- . 
$2.50 with bright red ber- 12 for $15.00 tive, long- into frag 4 . t 
ries, scientifically : evergreen al- | 
Decorated BABY e prepared to continue fresh and lasting. Novel sam, with brown | 


pair attractive. Gay, red ribbon bow. 
Bowl 4 ins. in diameter, with tight 
glass cover to retain moisture. Al- 
ways excites wonder and admira- 
tion. Ships safely. 


cones and red 
berries. Rings 
“Welcome!” when 
door opens. 


24 ins. long 24 in. Spray 


$2.50 | septs $9.50 







CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


12 to 18 ins. 


$1.25 


6 for $6.00 


18 to 24 ins. $1.50 
6 for $7.50 
Mounted on round sections 
of birch tree, with the white 
bark on, these cone and red- 
berry-decorated Spruce trees can be used as center- 

pieces in many other attractive ways. 


EVERGREEN FESTOONING 


This Balsam ‘‘roping’’ (illustrated below) does not shed 
needles in warm rooms, and fills the house with 
fragrance. 




















GARLAND 
WREATH 


One of our loveliest, 
20 ins. across, deco- 
rated with cones and 
berry sprays. With 
electric candle 


BERRIED 
SPRAYS 


12 for $1.00 


Real Holly: Win- 
terberry (red); Bit- 
tersweet (orange). | 










‘Lighter grade, 
5 yds. $2.00 
10 yds. $3.50 


Heavy grade, 
5 yds. $3.50 
10 yds. $6.00 




















and cord. Large 4 Large sprays. Order by 
red ribbon bow, s .00 name. 
50¢ extra. 
3 for $10.00 
| Use this convenient coupon Without candle, $3.00; 3 for $8.00 Evergreen Sprays 
'.6 R ; = R N O W H or copy items in letter Get Complete Christmas Catalog for full Bearing Cones 


list of wreaths; all prices, 








hip orders to your friends and bill you delivery costs 


Arbor Vitae 18 inch. .12 for $1.00 
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. THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC., Box 25, Putney, Vermont . Special Evergreen Boxes c | ° 

s Please send me the articles cheked below, I enclose remittance to cover * Each contains sprays of evergreens, as- omp ete Fireplace Set 

. prices. F.O.B. Putney, Vt. We prepay Gift Orders and bill vou carriage * sorted cones, and sprays of Ilex Berry. 

2 charges =» A box goes a long way in decorating for 5 yds. Balsam Festooning (roping): | 12- 

° J 1 Xmas Door Bell $2.50 1p artridge B. Bowl $1.50 =» Xmas. age in. Wreath with cones and borries; 2 

a 1 1 Xmas Basket $3.75 for $4.00 * No. |. Containing 50 {2 to 18 in. Xmas Candlesticks; | 13-in. diam. Ash 

~ , 6$10.75 * vy for $15.00 - sprays $2.75 Wood Basket; 2 bushels Cones for burn- 

3 12, $42.00 | glam Door Spray £2.50 5» Me. 2 ns 100 12 to (8 in. ing. Give your fireplace 

. All Jam, 12 for $3.50 ¥ ve ily dilate oS . spray ‘ $4.50 these charming holiday 

’ 1 Candlestick $1.50 01 . «eee so 2 No. 3. Containing 300 12 to 18 in. decoration! Complete. $ .00 

. : ) “OD 2 for $2.5" 0 1 iN” TREE $1.25 me 86.00 - PMNS cain esos kanes eer only ‘ , 

7 » Ya eavy Roping $3.50 e 8”-24” TREE $1.50 T) 6, $7.50 s 

* 510 Yds. Heavy Roping $6.00 sass dean 2s 2 = WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOG 

ese. oa _ — -s ae oe L Fireplace Set $7.00 » Order Early! Give full shipping instructions. State WHEN you want 

Ss Garland Ore Seog $4007] 8 for $10.00 1Z-Arbor Vitae Sprays with Cones $1.00 - your order shipped. Prices F.O.B. Putney, Vt. We prepay Giit Orders 

s 1G. W. without Candle $3.00 Hvergreen Boxes 2 and bill you carriage charges. | 

- C1) 3 for $8.00 O $2.75 0 $4.50 © $10.00 2 

® a a ee re eer eee ery a Fare SPocecceccccccsecs eS , , 

aaa im The AIKEN NURSERIES, Inc. °°’ SGy52"0"" 
AGGTOSS ceccccccccccccceccecsecccccecsessesces tbe ee . . PET ULUTLULU LETT 

: : o UK. BOX 25 

Sees ERE ERE ESSERE ESSERE RRP eee eee ee ee ee 

























INTRODUCTION Animal Injury 


Plants, Nomenclature PLANTS 
Zones of Hardiness Annuals, Biennials 
Map of Spring Frosts Flowering Shrubs 
GREENHOUSES Aquariums, 
Cold Frames, Hotbeds House Plants 
CLIMATE ; ARRANGING 
Wind, Rainfall, Snow, FLOWERS 
Frost, Protecting Plants Everlastings 
i VINES 
Perfume Plants 
OPERATIONS 


Pruning, Storage 
TREE SURGERY 


WATERING 
Weeds, Dwarfing 





Shady, Sub-Tropic Gar- 
dens 
a ie . Succulents ¢ . 
Water, Wild Garden 
sonst? BED SPECIALIZED 
Acid, Alkali _sAseee- en 
Fertilizers Cellar, Herb, c ‘ 
Draining, Irrigation Window 


PLANNING DESIGN 


Cultivation . 
Landscape Architecture 


Mulch, Cover Crops 

COLOR GARDENS 

Red, Blue, Yellow, 
Pink, Lavender 

ORNAMENTAL GAR- 
ENS 





Bog Garden 


Border, Bulbs, Cacti ; > > ONION 
Ferns, Japanese, Rock, NYMI 1 or ” 
Rose, Sand, Seaside 
Gardens LANDSCAPES 
PLANT BREEDING Accent Plants 
aa Hybridizing Arbors, Arches 
36 “Articles FOUNDATION 
STS PLANTING 


Plant Diseases Formal, 


Fungicides den 
Wood Rot, Damping Off LIGHTING 
Hundreds of Notes Paths, Paving 


GARDEN DESIGN 
Furniture, 
dens 


INSECT PESTS 
Insecticides, Fumiga- 


Informal Gar- 


Patio Gar- 


PENTHOUSE 
GARDENS 
Steps, Structures, Vista 





PUDDLING 


WALLS 
Water 
PROPAGATION 
Seeds, Budding, 
tings, Grafting 
FORCING 
Retarding 
ARBORETUM 
Birds 
EXHIBITIONS, 
SHOWS 


Cut- 


s00ks, fs. _ ndar, Clubs 


GARD 

SRF AZINES 
History, Schools 
GARDEN TABLES 
Weights, Measures 
Poisonous Plants 
Bees, Bee Plants 
Labels. Quarantine 
BEST VARIETIES 
How to Grow Anemone 
Asters 
Cosmos, Dahlia 
Gladiolus, Hollyhock 
Iris, Lilium 
Marigold, Narcissus 
Orchids 

Rose, Sweet Pea, Tulip 
Violet, Water Lily 
Dozens of other Special 

articles 


The Most Complete Encyclopedia of 


ACTUAL SIZE 
11 4ex 8 % x 2" 












1,200,000 words! 759 Illustra- 
tions, Charts, Maps, Tables! 
11,292 Articles!"'7,785 Named 
Species; 4,403 Plant Names! 
473 ows Articles — 900 
pages! Shipping weight, 7'/2 














pounds. 










TRAST poe reers ape 
THE PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
(originally two volumes 


















GARDENING 
at $16.25) is now yours in a new, 
revised, up- to- the-minute edition at only a fraction of its 
former price! You may examine it FREE at our risk 
And the ingenious GARDEN WHEEL is yours without 
cost as part of this greatest money-saving offer ever 
made to lovers of gardening. 








This PARTIAL Table of Contents gives you just 
an inkling of the vast scope of this Amazing Volume! 


VEGETABLES 
a of Special ar- 


ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 

FOLIAGE PLANTS 

Tarragon 

NUTS, TREES 

Nut Culture 

Special Articles on: 

Chestnut, Elm, Firs, 


Hazel, Hickory, Mag- 

nolia, Maple, Oak, 

Poplar, Walnut 
SHRUBS 


How to grow, use: 

Azalea, Box, Privet, 
Rhododendron, Lilac, 
Flowering Shrubs 


Hedges 
FRUIT CULTURE 


Eastern, Western 
Hundreds of Special 
Articles 





Shows you, in 759 illustrations, or 
plates, maps, tables—ex- eel Mg 
actly how to prune, graft, 
transplant, mulch, train, 
water, treat diseases, eradi- 
cate insect pests, arrange 
flowers, raise perennials 
from seed. AMAZING | 
Tells you—in 900 pages, NEW 
more than 1,200,000 GARDEN 
pep 11,292 special WHEEL 
thrillin ee to ie Handiest, most novel Gar- 
& results wit den-Guide you ever saw! 
bulbs, vines, shrubs, A twist of dial gives hun- 
trees, rock gardens, dreds of quick facts. De 
window p lants. in scribes and pictures each 
shady or sandy soil, — er popular flower 
anywhere in the United . Seed Bulb "Cuttienn = 


States or Canada! Shade, Sun 
Care, Thinning Out, Trans 


planting, When to Pick! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Examine FREE for 5 days 


We want you to judge for yourself how help- 
ful THE PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GARDENING can be to you. Unless this great 
volume instantly proves its value, simply return 
it to us and pay nothing Examine this hand- 


Planting, 





some book for five full days, AT NO COST. SEE 
what it will do for vour garden If you then 
decide to keep it, send only $1.00 $1.00 one 


month later—and $1.49 (plus 15c for 
packing and handling) one month 


postage, 
after that as 


full payment _. 1 this coupon NOW, without 
money to =LSON DOUBLEDAY Dept. 
F.G. 11, Pe City, N. Y 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, 
Garden City, N. Y 


Send THE PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
in edition checked below for 5 days’ FREE EXA'MINATION. 
I will either return book, or accept your easy-payment plan. 
ODE LUXE THUMB INDEXED REGULAR EDITION bound in 


EDITION 


month later 


postage and 


ae. 


Price only $1.00 after 
free examination period——-$1.50 one only 
and $1.45 
handling one 


() SAVE 1t5e. Check be re if you prefer toabke one remittance (instead of three) 
and thus SAVE 


Inc., Dept. F. G. 11 


GARDENING 


Buckram, ng&thumb-indexed. Price 
$1.00@8tter free examination 
period QW one month later and 
$1.49 (—D l5e postage, handling) 
one month later 

purchase of The Prectical Encyclopedia of 

THE GARDEN @ “EL described hera, 


(plus 15c¢ 
month 


with your 
Gardening 


State.... 


l5c postage and handiiig. ENCLOSE CHECK or money order 


for $3.49 or $3.95, as checked above, ‘as full payment. Same 5-day examina- 
tion privilege. 
! 
i 
— ed SAE SCRA SN GUE WT OR I ia 
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JUST RIGHT! 
For Giving ... For Using 


THE 
GARDENER’S YEARS 
by Alfred Bates 


All three volumes, First Year, ANNUALS, 
Second Year, PERENNIALS, and Third 
Year, TREES, VINES and SHRUBS, in the 
handsomest gift box of the season for 
only $5.00—saving $1.50 on the separate 
prices of these three garden guides. 


Ni 










HWA LSHLY SHINIOUVS 


E 


y Lowey 


“A reliable and inspiring starting point 
for what may be a long and happy 
career with flowers.'’N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Three Volumes Boxed * $5.00 


Longmans Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 













PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS 


MAMMOTH BULBS 


Easy to grow indoors. 


15 rorony $Y, recu 


| 
| 
| Profuse, Fragrant. 
| 





HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


176 DREER BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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normous New Garden Book Proves to he 


PEOPLE sent orders pouring in—encouraging us 


' to repeat the bargain offer announced in September. 
eC n Ss a i 0 nl 0 e y eC a r “Remarkable” “Just what I’ve needed.” “Now I 


can have a beautiful garden’’—are samples of what 















J d ith Th d we heard about the book. You will like it too— 
Crammed — amme wi ousanas There’s never been anything to equal it. See our 
“Free-reading” offer at botto f e 
. ree-reading” offer m of page. 
upon Thousands of "How-To-Do-It" Ideas. 
Tells What to do and When for best results 27 CHAPTERS OF PRACTICAL ADVICE 
Look at These Chapter Headings 
FOR INSTANCE The Book of Garden Magic has a garden calendar that tells Planning ee a ee The eeteer G@onen- 
, gg i in i , Soil Fertility: 
how to plan your garden and gives you suggestions and instructions on what How to Maintain tt Bulbs, Corms and window Boxes 
to do. and how to do it so that step by step, month by month, your garden Lawns and Grading Tubers House Plants _ 
becomes more beautiful. This feature alone makes Garden Magic werth many fo oe Stans. Tee Sees Garten | Solitons Serconiog 
times the small price. ing, Pruning The Vegetable Garden Garden Records 
Coniferous Evergreens Fruits, Berries Flower Arrangement 
Acid-Loving Plants Plant Diseases, Pests Garden Calendar 
Hedges Equipment Index 
Vines Propagation 














wurt BOOK OF 
COMPLETE 


MOST AMAZING VOLUME OF PRACTICAL GARDEN 
Information Ever Published! Read it! 


Brand new edition—new features——new 

information never before published— ° 

hundreds of illustrations that “Show Offered Right Now 
How” ... a complete book to which 


you will refer many, many times for 
answers to the many problems that 






at a Bargain Price 


confront an amateur gardener. The 
Book of Garden Magic will help you to 
create the garden of your dreams, 
where the “oh’s and ah's” of your 
friends will add to your own deep en- 
joyment in beauty. 
Plus 
Author ROY E. BILES Few 
draws on a long lifetime of expe- Cents 
rience to tell you, in an interesting, Postage 


easy to read manner, what to do, 
to meet all of the gardening prob- 
lems that come up during the year. 


580 “SHOW HOW’ DRAWINGS 


wim ys € ¢ retQe@trte¢ Ft ee 


TO AVOID DECAY. 
A CIRCLE OF WIRE NETTING PUT A SHOVEL OR 
AFTER A GOOD FREEZE A NET- 6)1N. HIGH, WILL KEEP COVERS TWO OF COAL ASHES 


WORK OF CORN STALKS OR AWAY FROM PLANTS HAVING AROUND DELPHINIUMS 
BRUSH WILL KEEP LEAF MULCH WINTER FOLIAGE AND KEEP AFTER THE COLD 
FROM SMOTHERING THE PLANTS MULCH ON SURROUNDING GROUND WEATHER STARTS 





Exactly the kind of ‘Information you have always wanted 
GARDEN MAGIC describes every HOW TO PLANT BULBS. Complete 


phase of planting and transplant- ——e — soil preparation, Plant- 
: ‘ . ; ing depth and cultivation of bulbs. 
ing. It covers plants, window ing dept 

boxes, amateur green: houses, rock HOW TO PRUNE ROSES. Bushes grow 


sturdier and bloom more profusely when 
gardens, water gardens, flower properly pruned. 


gardens, vegetable gardens and SOILLESS GARDENING. Latest up-to- 


landscaping. How to recognize minute information that tells you how 
& g 

various diseases and pests and to grow flowers or vegetables in your 

what to do about them. own -home without soil. 


. SOIL FERTILITY, and how to maintain 
Completely Indexed so you can it. What to do to give your flowers, 








quickly turn to the answer or the plants and shrubs the soil nourishment 
oon you want. Typical they need for better results. RE A D IT FREE en oupon 
subjects: -~ @ S ae 
. 
IT'S NEW AND COMPLETE J. G. FERGUSON, Publisher 

Gardening today is not the gardening of ten years ago. New plants Dept. 211, Peoples Gas Building, Chicage, Illinois 
and flowers have been developed. New methods, new short cuts have Send me a copy of the Complete Book of GARDEN MAGIC for 
been worked out. Many plants and flowers that formerly bloomed for X dees free seaiin At the end “ef that time | will either send 
only a short time have now been improved where they bloom weeks $2 95° ine te oe e (total $3.09). or return the book 
longer and in even greater profusion and beauty. GARDEN MAGIC will . P iat “tigies 2 . , ._— 
acquaint you with everything that’s new! If cash ong ne. book —_ be 

Get your copy now. Follow the practical suggestions outlined in the a eer a 
Complete Book of GARDEN MAGIC. It has all the information you need N 
to bring nature's vivid color and beauty to your home. It is an excep- ee ee ee ee rr et Pre ee ny eS ee Te 
tional buy ... over 300 pages ... page size 8x10% ... washable 3 
linen binding . . . handsome jacket .. . published in 1941. Send for Address ...- 6. - cere eee engee reece cece eee ee eens serree es ccreeees : 
it today. J. G. Ferguson Co., 912 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. Cit Seat ~ . 

ity, a Nee a NE er, ont aE ee yey emery s 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Planting By the Moon 
To the Editor: 


BELIEVE many old-time gardeners 

still plant seeds and bulbs in certain 
phases of the moon together with signs of 
the Zodiac and the question William Y. 
Adachi asks in September FLOWER GROWER 
interests me. 

My grandfather’s garden always pro- 
duced enough to supply the neighborhood 
and I often had to look up the signs of the 
Zodiac for him at planting time but I was 
too young to be interested enough to re- 
member now just what were the important 
phases and signs. 

I should like to know where a book by L. 
Kolisko, “The Moon and the Growth of 
Plants” and published by the Anthropo- 
sophical Publishing Company of, London, 
England, can be purchased. 

I should like to see, through the pages of 
FLowER GROWER, something about the com- 
patibility of plants—(Mrs.) ARTHUR 
BorELTER, (Wisc.) 


When the above book is in stock (de- 
liveries from England are sometimes 
delayed) it can be purchased from the 
Anthroposophie Press, Inc., 225 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Another book of 
considerable interest, available from this 
organization, is “Bio-Dynamic Farming 
and Gardening” which explains natural 
methods of restoring the soil to richness. 
— EDITOR. 


Revises Lists of Care-free Perefinials 


To the Editor: 


AGE 421 in the September FLOWER 

GRowWER (Garden Flowers Which Need 
Little Care) interested me very much, but 
I did not agree with all the answers to 
Mrs. Bachman. In my Michigan garden, 
Korean Chrysanthemums bloom too late to 
give good flowers unless they are protected 
at night. Hardy Asters are lovely but like 
to crowd out their neighbors, although Sky- 
land’s Queen, Mt. Everest, and Harrington’s 
Pink are more reserved and are very lovely. 

Dictamnus, Baptisia, Thermopsis, Trollius, 
Dicentra, and Veronica longifolia subses- 
silis are all beautiful and not much care. 

Aster Frikarti is not reliably hardy for 
me and probably would not be in New 
York State. Warburg Star, another Aster, 
is one of my loves. 

Hardy Ageratum is a spreader, so makes 
more work keeping it in its place. I have 
been several years trying to get rid of it. 

Annuals in a garden are lovely for only 
a short season, and at the first frost must 
be pulled out leaving bare spaces, while 
perennials keep on blooming and the foliage 
of some takes on fall tints. 

H. D. Hemenway’s list of plants is fine 
if you want to stand over them with a 
trowel to dig out the extra plants, but those 
plants are not my idea of a garden that is 
easy to care for. 

I would hate to do without Delphiniums 
but if I had to conserve my strength they 
would go out with the Roses, as now I 
dust both once a week. 
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Herbs in a garden would be my idea of 
heaps of work with nothing but a tangle 
when the year was over. The only herb 
garden I have ever seen that I considered 
worth giving room to was an old design 
worked out with concrete curbing with one 
variety of plant in a space. That is a 
beautiful herb garden with its shades of 
green and different textures of the foliage, 
but who in an ordinary small garden wants 
plants that must be confined with concrete? 

For me Cassia marilandica grows to six 
feet. It is attractive and the brown seed 
pods are nice for the house, but it seeds 
all over the garden. Salvia sclarea self-sows 
even out in the lawn and the Thymus has 
taken possession of lawn areas and I wish 
I could get rid of it without killing the 
grass. No, no herbs for me—and I am able 
and willing to work hard for a nice garden. 
—/(Mkrs.) CHas. W. Burton, ( Mich.) 





Alaskan Birds Ill-Mannered 


To the Editor: 


OUR magazine is one of the most in- 

teresting and useful garden periodicals 
I have ever seen. I hope I shall never have 
to do without it. 

We have a serious problem in our garden. 
Will you kindly give me space to ask for 
advice and help? 

We have recently started a homestead in 
a very isolated place in Alaska. Birds evi- 
dently had been using it for nesting grounds 
before we came. Our first garden, planted 
this year, has been almost entirely ruined 
by hordes of white-crowned and _ golden- 
crowned sparrows and Juncoes. They bring 
their flocks of babies and devour every 
tender shoot. We simply cannot bring our- 
selves to destroy song birds but all remedies 
tried so far have failed, such as scare- 
crows and even spreading fish net over the 
plants. They rested between meals on the 
scarecrows and played hide and seek under 
the net. The only spray I had was Black 
Leaf 40. They seemed to enjoy that. Please 
someone tell us of a spray that will repel 
the birds but not kill them and would be 
harmless to persons. Help! Help!—( Mrs.) 
Apa W. SHARPLES, (Alaska) 


Bulbous Iris in Texas 


To the Editor: 


HE reports on bulbous Iris in Septem- 
ber number of FLOWER GROWER were 
quite interesting, although I found none 
from Texas or the Southwest. Thus, you 
may care to know how these Iris perform 


‘here in the San Antonio territory. 


Eight years ago I planted Wedgewood, 
Yellow Queen and half a dozen other named 
Dutch Iris, together with one dozen Span- 
ish. In January we had unusual weather 
and for two days the Wedgewood and a few 
others stood stiff with ice, looking just like 
inverted green icicles. Being my first ex- 
perience, and knowing Wedgewood had a 
reputation for tenderness, I thought my 
Iris were ruined. However, when the ice 


melted the plants were not damaged at all 
and the latter part of February the Wedge- 
woods began blooming at a height of 20 
to 24 inches. About ten days later the 
Yellow Queen began blooming and _ all 
through March and April we had Dutch 
Iris with practically no work except 
watering. 

The Wedgewoods multiplied so rapidly 
that the next year I purchased only the 
Yellow Queen and a mixture, planting in 
the same location, adding a little bone 
meal and planting the Yellow Queen two 
weeks earlier than some of the Wedgewood, 
thereby having a bed of blue and yellow 
blooming together. There are always so 
many little bulblets that I make a trench 
about three inches deep and pour them in. 
Each year my supply increases and I order 
only varieties I have not previously tried. 

The Spanish Iris are planted the same 
as Dutch and the yellow variety comes on 
at about the same time as some of the 
smaller Wedgewoods. 

A complete failure with English bulbous 
Iris was my luck, the bulbs rotting before 
blooming, although they were planted in 
the same bed with the Wedgewood and 
Yellow Queen. I am trying them again this 
year in an entirely different soil—lDLAuRa 
JANE ARNETTE, (Texas) 


Devil’s Claws Are Devilish 


To the Editor: 


HEN I read Mrs. Duncomb’s article 

on Devil’s Claws in the July FLOWER 
GROWER (p. 321) I was really interested 
because of our experience with them. We 
purchased our ranch last February and 
moved out immediately. There were dry 
Devil’s Claws everywhere. They are an 
awful pest for they catch in the fleeces of 
our sheep and goats and must be removed. 
The species growing here has an orchid edge 
to the petals and a spotted throat and each 
flower has just one golden stripe inside, as 
though an artist had made one brush stroke 
in each flower. 

If any of your readers would care for the 
dry claws or seed, I would be glad to 
exchange them for garden plants or bulbs. 
—FARRELL WILSON BECK, Goat Hill Ranch, 
Route #3, Stephenville, Texas. 


Cat-tails in Winter Bouquets 


To the Editor: 


is the September FLOWER GROWER some- 
one inquired about preserving Cat- 
tails for winter bouquets. 

It has been my experience that they keep 
perfectly without any treatment whatever 
if they are picked before they are over ripe. 
This is true also of Dandelions. It does not 
seem possible that the fragile puff balls 
of the Dandelion could be kept through the 
winter but I did so one year without any 
extra care, by picking them as soon as the 
ball opened out.—Sytvia_ E. ‘NELSON, 
(Calif. ) 


Sweet Pocket Melon 


To the Editor: 


RS. Darnell, in her July column, “We 

Hear from Texas,” asked if anyone 
had seed of Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon, 
which is fragrant but not edible. Vaughan’s 
Seed Store catalogue, under Small Fruited 
Gourds, lists “Ornamental Pomegranate or 
Queen’s Sweet Pocket Melon. Fruit 
deliciously perfumed and may be carried 
in the pocket or laid among linens.”— 
EpirH RiILEy (Ohio) 
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Perfect Giff « x 
for GARDENING FRIENDS 





SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
in Special Christmas Package only $44.75 postpaid 


Wish your friends "A Merry Christmas and a Happy Gardening 
Year". This Sudbury Kit tests not just for acidity, but for a// 
important plant food elements. Shows the way to perfect lawns, 
prize-winning gardens. Makes 50 individual tests. Easy to use. : . 
Complete with instructions and data on plant needs. SEND NO Chickadee on Henderson Feeder Photo byDr. Heathcote Kimball 


MONEY. Order C.O.D., $4.75 plus postal charges. (Or send 


$4.75, and we pay postage.) a t * ra i 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY Fee f e Bi r S e 


P. O. Box 654 South Sudbury, Mass. 


Special: Until Christmas only. Save a dollar. Use Henderson’s 























ere — Wild Bird Feeding House 


PLANT iz | Brand's Designed to be Equally Satisfactory 


oar to you, and to the Birds as well. 
NOW |! owe? «|: BEAUTIFUL . | 
° & ot. gs Dr. Heathcote Kimball is well known to bird lovers. 
a ; af ; FR EN CH His articles have appeared in The Flower Grower. 
L | L A Cc 5 Last winter, Dr. Kimball tested our bird feeding house 
in his garden. Among other pleasing things, he told 
us that Henderson's feeding house, properly set up, 
was the only squirrel- free house he had ever used. 
You will find Henderson's Wild Bird Feeding House 
the best that you have ever used. It requires little 
attention because the hopper holds 4 Ibs. of seed 
that automatically falls into the narrow trough as it 
is consumed by the birds. The feeding trough cannot 
become foul, and the seed will remain clean and 
dry in the hopper. 
This house is sturdily made, it is rustic and belongs 
with trees and shrubs. It is 11 inches in height, and 
has a base measuring 11x10% inches. 


‘3 25 POSTPAID 


Henderson’s Wild Bird Seed Mixture 
A pleasing, healthy diet for all the winter 









Grown on Own Roots 


FREE \WY// 


OUR BIG 


More than 20 years of importing, propa- 


gating and developing French Lilacs is birds. It contains nothing but good solid seed. 
. ff 
COLORED eS ee an ek koa one 1 lb. 10 Ibs. 25 tbs. 100 Ibs. Transportation 
CATALOG : all sizes from 2-3ft. to 5-6ft.—all grown on .20 $1.75 $3.75 $12.00 Paid 
i their own roots, which insures fine hardy 


plants, true to type and full of vigor. A collection of . ." 
werTe rom ir. Stee art, of Sliaront, ff samed. eit labeiod and la Peter Henderson & Co. 
—ORDER EARLY 3-4ft. size, only $12.50. Our catalog lists other selections at 4 

prices to suit all garden lovers. “Everything for the Garden’”’ 
BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. Dept. 73 ¢ 35 Cortlandt Street, New York,N.Y. 
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GIFTS THAT ARE A REAL JOY to Garden Lovers 





KNEELEVATOR 
Make your garden work a pleasure. Scientifically SAWCO TOOL BASKET 


constructed of selected cypress for strength and 





light weight. Natural wood finish, greeen sponge Basket finished in green or red enamel with 

WATER LEAF LIGHT rubber kneeling platform that together with black handle. Consists of Fork, Weeder, 

front trough provides ample space for small Aluminum Garden Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb 

A beautiful wrought iron unit in antique tools. Eliminates strain and embarrassing con- Trowel, Gloves, Rubber Kneeling-Mat, 

i specially effective in foyer or sun tortions. Easily carried from place to place. - Copper-wired Labels, Pencil and Flower- 

green, especially ettective os ath $3.50 gathering shears and 100 ft. Garden Line 
porch. Bulbs with rose, daisy, tulip or with Iron Reel. 75 

iris filament. With cord, switch, and 


your choice of flower bulb. Ready to plug v SAWCO SUETTES 


into your outlet. $3.75 


FLOWER ASSORTMENT 


One adjustable flower 





Suet preserved to kee 
indefinitely with see 
eanut hearts, 
erries and fruit. 
In attractive, 
form Turkey, ; 
Santa Claus, 
Rabbits. Wood 
holder, complete 
with three forms. $1.60. Extra Suettes 30¢ 
each 


holder 4 in. in diame- 
ter, ome cactus size 
OC-134” diam., and 
one cactus size 2C- 
24 in. diam. Most 
useful. $1.50 


SAWCO SUET BALLS 


Hang these solid suet balls from the 
| centers of windows, top of porch and 
limbs of trees and no 
bird guest will leave 


INDOOR and OUTD 2-CANDLE BALSAM CHRISTMAS ae yy Rae 
THERMOMETER CENTERPIECE : a 


contains an at- 
Novel, twin-scale thermome- Setar bake Uae at a ee ee ee 
ter that accurately indicates Alderberries, with all the fragrance of the Maine 
inside and outside temper- woods. Extremely long-lasting. 24 in. long by 11 in. 
atures although it is located wide. $3, 18” x 8” (single candle) $2. 
indoors. Outside temperature - =, 
is determined by hanging FOOT SCRAPER ~~ 
small metal bulb outside 
. window. Beautiful black 
\.\ bakelite case, chrome trim, 
} 9% im. high, 2% in. wide, 
Y In attractive gift box. $6 















tachment for hanging from your window so 
suet does not touch glass. Set of four with 
attachment, $1.00. Individually, 25¢ each. 








SAWCO STAINLESS TOOL 
COMBINATION 


Ideal gift for 
the home gar- 
dener. Trowel 
and fork of 
Stainless steel. 
Will last a 
lifetime. In 
colorful gift 
box, $4.00. In- 
dividual tools 
may be pur- 
chased at $2.50 
each. 





This little Dachshund Foot Scraper adds a friendly 
touch to your door. He weighs 30 pounds and is 
22 inches overall. Solid cast iron, body velvet 
black, tongue red. $7.50 


MINIA-CULTURE TOOLS 





9 in. long tools in satin bronze finish for 
indoor gardening. Decorative and useful 
for cultivating in flower pots and window 
boxes. Set, $1.75 





REVERE WATERING POTS 
10% may be deducted if order, accom- 


panied by cash, is received in New York 
by November 25th. 


CHRISTMAS . 
DOOR SPRAY 


No. 3 Black Pine Door spray, 27 


in. long by 12 to 14 in. wide. An SEEDS—-BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES 





artistic arrangement of pine with Dept. 10 7 Body and spout solid copper, brass 
black alder and bayberry clusters 132-138 Church St. New York City handle. Fully polished. Ideal for in- 

; , , ) door use. 1 pt. size, 1234” from han- 
and hard pine and red _ spruce Branches: White Plains, N. Y. ° Stamford, Conn. dle to tip, $2. 2 qt. size, 17 in. from 


cones, with gay red ribbon. $2.50 Newark, N. J. e Englewood, N. J. ° Hempstead, L. I. handle to tip. @2. 
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Christmas Gifts for the Gardener 





* HO better than a gardener ean 
appreciate the eighteenth century 
custom of having the house 
cleaned, borrowed articles returned and 
tools laid aside by Christmas Eve? To 
these sensible rules, we of the twentieth 
century must see that our Christmas 
shopping is finished by that momentous 
evening. And wouldn’t you as a con- 
firmed gardener feel that Christmas had 
been pretty good if Neighbor Jones 
actually did return on Christmas Eve 
that sprinkler he borrowed last September 
and into the bargain some kind friend 
or understanding relative gave you a 
brand new garden gift the next day? 

The. gardener is no exception to the 
general run of persons who ride a hobby. 
He or she experiences a thrill of indul- 
gence when his sideline is acknowledged 
with a gift. There'll be the tun of trying 
it out, even though it may not prove 
indispensable. 

On one sort of garden gift it is im- 
possible to go wrong—namely, the real, 
live plant. It might be a tree, a fine 
shrub to hide the compost heap, a selee- 
tion of new Daylilies to provide bloom 
during the hot and sometimes barren 
weeks of summer, an order for the seeds 
which will win the 1942 All-American 
awards. Nursery and seedsmen cooperate 














suitable for 
outdoor use or for spraying house plants 


Pump-A-Sprayer (Budwig) is 


By DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


in many pleasant ways—even shipping 
Christmas gifts for fall planting, sending 
appropriate announcement cards at 
Christmas time as proof of the gift to 
come in the spring, and making special 
Christmas offers. 

Consider the widely loved Rose. One 
company has an enchanting offer of old- 
fashioned Roses, five of them including 
the famous Rosa damascena, R. gallica 
and the striped R. mundi. If one lived 
ina part of the country where November 
planting of Roses is advocated, wouldn't 
prompt action send the lucky gardener 
into his own frantic shopping with a 
happy glow of pleasure? Another Rose 
firm offers certificates starting as low as 
$2.50 to be filled according to the recipi- 
ent’s taste, or an eight item offer that 
includes a well known book on Rose cul- 
ture, three fine Roses and four issues of 
their little house magazine. Certainly at 
any price that gift would keep the giver’s 
memory green for the entire year ahead, 
Clever also is still another firm’s solution 
of a plastic box with an artificial Rose 
glorifying a gift certificate. 

It’s worth while to take time now to 
recall a gardening friend’s specialty and 


to locate the firm which eaters to it. 
Wouldn’t such a_ specialist get an 
immense amount of satisfaction from a 





When storage space is limited, a _ collapsi- 


is handy 


ble wheelbarrow (Fold-a-Barrow) 


promise of patented Glads to be delivered 
at the proper planting time, or a Dykes 


Medal Iris ef the past year or two, or 
Honor Roll Dahlias (see December 
issue). 


Patriotism and conservation are served 
with a gift of one of the new multikind 
fruit trees, one which has several varieties 
of apple, peach, pear or cherry, or an 
apricot, plum and peach all grafted on 
one small tree. Can’t you imagine the 
pride with which it will be displayed to 
the garden club next year? 


For Window Gardeners 


OR the successful house plant grower, 

the remembrance might be a starter’s 
collection of Orchids as recommended by 
a reliable dealer or one simple but un- 
usual plant such as a pink Calla. 

Speaking of house plants, there are 
innumerable ways to flatter that hobby. 
If there is a large collection, a Pump- 
A-Sprayer (Budwig Mfg. Co.) will be a 
vital Basically, it is a glass jar 
with metal top and attached hose which 
is easily manipulated for a fine mist of 
water for humidity or sprays for pests. 
It’s good also for outdoor use on a 
small If plant shelves or exten- 
sion were gifts of another year, 


asset. 


scale. 


sills 

















The Rifle Weeder pulls weed and ejects it 


into trash’ basket by trigger release 








A string of Ivy Jugs makes a novel gift 


to hang on walls or in window gardens 





Much guesswork in gardening: is eliminated 


when soil is tested with a Sudbury Kit 





Cobb Miniature Greenhouses have a long 


history of accomplishment in’ England 





Gift orders for Roses are acknowledged 
with artificial Rose by Jackson & Perkins 
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tempt them with Plant-Wiks, made of in- 
destructible material for watering and 
feeding potted plants by sub-irrigation. 
Or self-watering pots are an ever-present 
help for the confirmed week-ender. Cer- 
tainly this is the year to add that final 
touch of elegance lent by a copper water- 
ing can (we may find them searce in the 
future). There’s a stunning one in either 
two quart or one pint size (Peter 
Henderson) with bodies and spouts of 
polished copper, handles of bright brass. 


Halfway between house plants and 
pure flower arrangement are the new 


Hanging Ivy Jugs (Garden City Flora 
Products). Miniature jugs, three to five 
inches high and in gay fiesta colors are 
suspended on a cord and filled with real 
Ivy or, if you insist, artificial flowers. 
They'd do wonders in the right spot, for 
instance a pair for the fireplace, and be 
a delightful innovation for those who like 
gourd strings. 


Flower Arrangement Aids 


ERHAPS you feel there’s no pleasing 
a flower arrangement addict. To bring 
her right up to the minute, jot down 
Flower Dew Drops or Rainbow Grains, 
both gleaming bits of color that add 
glamour by concealing the holder. Or 


a simply stunning square glass bowl, 
called a Flower Pool (Norton Center- 


pieces). 

If the arranger’s old tool kit,is looking 
shabby, there’s a dandy new one con- 
taining five pineushion holders, shears, 
tie wire, chicken wire, strips of lead, 
flower clay and a small spray for fresh- 
ening arrangements. The — consistent 
prize winner will put to good use a brand 
new tool combining spray, pump and 
siphon (Yamanaka). It may be used to 
pump water into fussy stems such as 
Lilies and Amaryllis, spray a_ finished 
arrangement, or siphon off water to re- 
fresh an old arrangement. The siphon 
part is good for any heavy container, 
even a fish tank, thus avoiding lifting and 
back strain. 

Flower holders and containers are 
always good if one is conservative. In- 
numerable pottery, porcelain and glass 
ones are available in complementary 
neutral tones and in a price range suit- 
able for rich Aunt Molly or the handy- 
man’s wife. Although everyone has 
favorite holders, one of the most popu- 
lar types (Dazey Mfg. Co.) comes in 
three different quantity and price assort- 
ments. And at last it is possible to buy 
lead holders, the kind that hang on the 
side of a vase and are used to anchor 
flowers—three sizes and so convenient 
(Yamanaka). 


Garden Gadgets 
i asveewe to real gardening for 


men and women, the attitude toward 
tools splits into that of a gadgeteer or 
those who exult in handling a common 
tool, well made and perfectly balanced. 
It is easy to find something new and 
shining for either cult. A good tool is 
always an article to be treasured, this 
vear above all when priorities begin to 
take on meaning. A hedge shears, a 











Weather-minded gardeners need an Indoor- 
Outdoor thermometer (Stumpp & Walter) 





Solid brass decorative faucets make a 


de luxe gift. From Hammacher Schlemmer 





The Dazey Flowercraft Set just fills the 


bill as a gift for ardent flower arrangers 





A shopping guide is available 
from the editorial office to aid read- 
ers in locating sources of these gift 
items. Please supply stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 























ornamental 


Lead Dolphin Hose Guide is 
and thoroughly practical (Henry H. Brooks) 





The Gardenade is equipped with hand tools, 


kneeling pad and handles (Henderson) 





Twist-ems in several ‘lengths have a score 


of uses in any home garden (Germain’s) 





The Bishop Suet 
a wild bird 


Rack 


seed cake 


is complete with 


(Welles Bishop) 


pruning shears and a grass shears ought 
to give the high school son, who shirks 
the persistent summer jobs involved, 
pride in his job. 

Rolling merrily along we find time- 
savers on wheels ranging from fertilizer 
spreaders to a brand new wheelbarrow 
idea. Fertilizer distributors aim _ to 
spread commercial plant food efficiently 
and uniformly. Some gardeners also use 
them for lawn seed sowing. There’s a 
cylindrical one that ought to be fun to 
trundle about (Germain) or a_ small 
eart type with a long handle (Masters 
Planter Co.). Of course, the many pur- 
pose Garden-eart should not be over- 
looked. It is a safe bet that suburbanites 
with limited storage space will enthuse 
over the Fold-a-Barrow, a wheelbarrow 
collapsible yet sturdy, neat and light 
and needing exactly 30 by 30 inches of 
garage wall space when not in use. 

A walking lawn sprinkler isn’t one- 
tenth as crazy as it sounds and is a time- 
saver, a water saver and a thoroughly 
efficient arrangement. An attachment to 
the sprinkler head ean be set to travel a 
hundred feet along the hose at one of 
two speeds with the amount of water de- 
pending on the speed. If you’re inclined 
to think of that as a gadget, ponder 
these: a rifle weeder, a cane-like device 
operated by a trigger so that you ean pull 
weeds from a standing position; a Gar- 
denade combining a rubber kneeling pad 
and convenient rack with handles for 
tools easy on the back for those first 
strenuous spring days; and a_ multi- 
purpose tool that comes right out and 
ealls itself Garden Gadget. The latter 
claims to dig bulbs, plant bulbs, serve in 
transplanting, offer two trowels as well 
as act as a depth gauge in a pinch—all 
in one tool. 

Simplex garden hose sprays using ear- 
tridges are gadgety in origin but of 
proven value. So, too, Twist-ems, the 
new and convenient plant tie of strong 
green tape reinforced with wire and cut 
in convenient lengths. 


Garden Necessities 


ABELS are a_ garden indispensable, 
the choice is wide, the prices modest. 
Metal ones are dressier and longer-lived 
than the wooden ones a gardener is likely 
to buy himself. The Roovers monel metal 
comes with a label embosser for stamping 
your own, thus guaranteeing fun for 
long winter evenings. A steel one known 
as the Everlasting Label can be written 
on with a lead pencil. The Simplex 
Weatherproof label comes in a_ variety 
of styles and sizes to be stuck in the 
ground or fastened to the plant with 
copper wire, and is packed in a good- 
looking boxful for the gift hunter. Key- 
stone plant labels and stakes also come 
in an assorted box ealled “The Garden- 
er’s Friend” that would look impressive 
under a Christmas tree. 
The systematic gardener will also ap- 


preciate the Sudbury Model Soil Test 
Kit. And those with the pioneering, 
raise-everything-themselves spirit will 
undoubtedly be gratified with a. small 
portable greenhouse (Keene Mfg. - Co.) 


or a miniature greenhouse (Cobb Minia- 
ture Greenhouses) of innumerable uses 





The hollow upright hopper keeps this bird 
feeder filled (Woodworking Specialty Co.) 





This streamlined wild bird feeder has a 
rubber edge to bowl (Hagerstrom Studio) 





Solid 


copper watering pots (Henderson) 
will soon be scarce because of priorities 
I 5 ice inn 5 
Pe com r 
OMAR EE ie: tS Pa 





This assorted box of Keystone labels is aptly 
called the Gardener’s Friend (W. W. Oliver) 
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for city and country gardeners from en- 
couraging strawberries to starting seeds 
early in the open ground. 

Had you thought that the man of the 
family will be fascinated with a_ther- 
mometer such as an Indoor and Outdoor 
all-in-one (Stumpp & Walter Co.) or 


an “Easy to see” weatherproof one for 


attaching outside the window pane 
(Precision Products Co.). 
The Birds’ Christmas 
TAMILY gifts’ center on _ birds, 
weathervanes and accessories for the 
outdoor fireplace that has become the 
high spot of so many. gardens. It isn't 


diffieult- to find weathervanes appropriate 
to gardens (for example Graham 
Bronzes), nor to eoax birds to that same 
garden or in inclement weather close to 
the house. A suet rack or window feeder 
that can be filied from inside the house 
(Bishop), an automatic feeder that de- 
fies weather and squirrels and has a 
rubber binding to proteet bird’s feet, or 
an all wood, tree-brown feeding house 
are pleasure giving items. A gardener is 
a bird lover and even should it be a 
repeat gift will be weleomed. Bird din- 
ners based on several recipes will be 


OTUS. bertheloti, as the Coral Gem 
is known botanieally, comes from 
“the Canary Islands. The. generie 
name, Lotus, is interesting in itself be- 
cause it is said that in ancient times it 
had reference to a plant that was much 
used as food for horses. It was not, how- 





Odd colored blossoms 


scarlet 


contrast 


with the silver-gray foliage of Coral Gem 
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hailed by gardeners and birds alike. 


Young and old will be delighted with 
barbeeue accessories. Some of them 


might slip into the head chef’s stocking 
—flat paneake-like hamburger grills, a 
cube steak broiler or a red hot roaster 
(guess what for!), even wooden knobs 
with prongs for tackling that luscious but 
hard-to-handle sweet corn. Ideas for out- 
door fireplace or living corners are end- 
but so convenient (Stumpp & 
Walter) and might be tried out indoors 
this winter in rehearsal for summer 
parties. There’s a wooden picnic pail 
modelled on a butter pail that would be 
dandy to hold apples by the fireplace 
this winter and save lots of steps next 
summer even for a garden picnie. 

The ideal Christmas gift is always the 
one you ean’t or won’t buy yourself. 
Knocking flower pots over or crushing 
plants while dragging the hose around 
during summer makes one grateful for 
the hose guide, a smooth lead fish sup- 
ported by an angle iron to be stuck where 
he will do the most good. Would you buy 
yourself an ornamental faucet of brass? 
Then why not add it to your delicately 
hinting list and specify dove, dog, rooster 
or swan. 

Before 


less 


the lists are elosed, is there 


The Coral Gem 


By FRANK BALTHIS 
Author of “Plants in the Home” 


ever, the plant pictured here. Everyone 


has read of the Lotus-eaters, certain 
African tribes consuming the fruits 
which were probably from a_ prickly 


shrub known as Zizyphus Lotus, a little 


known plant excepting in its native 
habitat. The American Lotus and East 
Indian Lotus are common names for 


species of Nelumbo, a 
much interest and value. 

The Coral Gem is of more importance 
from an ornamental standpoint because 
it has unusual appeal to the indoor or 
outdoor gardener. It has silvery foliage, 
soft to the touch, the leaves short and in 
whorls, about half an ineh long, and 
suggesting the tier-like habit of the Nor- 


water plant of 


folk Island Pine, without its size and 
upright habit. The flowers are curiously 
formed for they are—to use a rather 


technical term—papilionaceous or butter- 
fly-like. Their searlet color contrasts 
vividly with the foliage. 

As a hanging basket plant, the Coral 
Gem is most inviting since the stems hang 
downward, covering the container with a 
sheen of gray or silver in a most pleasing 
manner. It is useful as a rock garden 
plant during summer, and those who use 
it as a basket plant ean readily visualize 
it rambling over weathered rockwork. It 
is said to be a favorite in gardens along 
the West Coast. This is a fine plant for 
the front of window-boxes for the stems 
will clothe the sides with vegetation. 

Propagation is easily effeeted during 
summer by means of cuttings of the stem 
or young growths. results are ob- 
tained from a soil consisting of a sandy 


Good 








someone whose Christmas would be made 
by receiving a box of old-fashioned 
greens and berries? It’s a nostaigie but 
always appreciated thought. Glorious 
English Holly from Washington or Ore- 
gon is a de luxe item that always crowns 
Christmas decorations. 

As final reminders, this is a 
to give herbs—seeds to plant 
or those attractive sets cured 
for use as per instructions 
Magic Herb Box, or an Apothecary’s 
set containing herb hickory salt for 
grilled foods, salad bouquet and a pepper 
melange, or a basket of herb vinegars. 

Did you ever think of eandles—lilies 
to float in a bowl on the dining table or 
gay Christmas ones that anyone can be 
too rushed to buy themselves? 

If at this point, you are more be- 
wildered than ever about this gift busi- 
ness, simply put Garden Scrapbook be- 
side the name of every gardener on the 
list. Sinee we gardeners ean’t go on 
storing whole magazines forever, the 
scrapbook will be a joy. It’s gay and 
green as it ought to be, loose leaf and 
with subject index tabs. (Julia Latimer) 

We’ve heard for years about safe and 
sane Fourths so let’s inaugurate safe and 
sane Christmas shopping for gardeners. 


good year 
next year 


and ready 
perhaps a 


loam—one part leaf mold, a half part 
charcoal and a bit of sand to provide 
porosity. Little water is essential from 
September to February. Grow it in a 
light, sunny greenhouse, and an interest- 
ing addition to the usual list of plants 
will be enjoyed. 





Coral Gem is best grown in a hanging pot 


for greenhouse or window decoration 















ineidence 
Some- 


AST month I diseussed the 
ot frost as a garden fact. 
times I think we humbug ourselves 

in desiring to avoid frost, over which, of 
course, we have exceedingly little control 
save by more or less difficult and bother- 
some protection procedures. 

I am reminded of what happened one 
year when I was chasing the remarkable 
Chrysanthemum accomplishments in the 
village of Cashtown, near Gettysburg. 
The good women there had raised money 
for a community center by growing ex- 
traordinary Chrysanthemums, to see and 
buy which people came from far and 
near. I was looking at one of the most 
pleasing displays of tremendous flowers, 
as good as any indoor florist ever grew, 
which were on the outside of a frame 
house and were protected by a light 
wooden frame over which various things 
were spread. The good woman of the 
house was showing her treasures, but the 
good man was telling me his troubles. He 
said: “I don’t mind takin’ the rugs and 
even the tablecloth to pertect them posies, 
but, by gum, I kick when she takes the 
cover offen the bed!” 

We will all agree that this was an 
extreme of protection, and somehow we 
don’t do it any more, perhaps because we 
are slightly more philosophical about the 
clean-up the frost gives us when it does 
come. I, for one, admit to real pleasure 


at seeing the delicate tracery of the twigs 
and limbs and branches outlined against 
November sky. 


the frosty One can then 





The Thanksgiving Month 


By J}. HORACE McFARLAND 


think over past pleasures and plan for 
future garden achievements, and it is a 
mighty poor garden which is not pri- 
marily related to what it is to be rather 
than what it is. 

But there are at Breeze Hill in Novem- 
ber many times very pleasing hang-overs. 
A half-dozen Rose buds which have 
pulled through the first white frost, an 
occasional Pansy, a few persistent Asters 
and, of course, some. of the small-flowered 
tight-clustered Chrysanthemums that will 
not yield to anything but a definite freeze, 
not a frost. All these flower items are 
clear gain to be enjoyed and talked about, 
and indeed in some cases planned for. 

It is that fact of garden planning that 
gives me a text for the Thanksgiving 
month. Writing as I must weeks in ad- 
vance of the publication date, I may draw 
an illustration from what I am looking 
at, which happens to be an opening flower 
of the Rose, The Doctor. This Rose, with 
its tremendous open, clear lively pink 
flowers, fell by the wayside soon after 
introduction because it has a miserable 
plant. Fortunately, as I may previously 
have recounted in these pages, Fred 
Howard, the originator, sent plants to 
Courtney Page in England, and _ he 
promptly put it on Canina understock, 
nurtured by which it seems to have eap- 
tured England—so much so that we have 
it back in America. I had a half-dozen 
experiments this season with various un- 





derstocks, and the flowers that are de- 

lighting me at this moment eame on 
WEEPING WILLOW 
This great specimen 
of Salix babylonica 
was recently planted 


in the garden of the 
Governor’s Palace at 
Williamsburg, Va. It 
is located on the site 
of the burying ground 
of 156 soldiers killed 
in the Battle of York- 
The 


discovered dur- 


town. bodies 

were 

ing recent excavations 

made while restoring 
the gardens 


Photo by McFarland 









plants grown by that real plant producer, 
Roy Hennessey in Oregon, who sends you 
little Rose trees under strict instruction 
to plant all the roots you get, and he gives 
you all that grow. He isn’t the only one 
who has put salvage under The Doctor, 
for Mr. Swim, at the Armstrong Nurseries 
in California, swears by the Rose as it 
grows on Ragged Robin understock, and 
with justice, because we have had mar- 
velous flowers from his plants. 

Now the factor I want to mention here 
is the ability of this Rose, which doesn’t 
have a hud of any impressiveness, to 
spread and spread and spread as it opens. 
I have seen flowers last four days in hot 
weather, seemingly growing after they 
are actually cut from the plant, and 
spreading in graceful open abandon as if 
the world was going to be theirs perma- 
nently. 

But getting back to our November 
conditions at Breeze Hill, it seems well to 
restate the desirability of making use of 
every leaf that falls from the trees that 
are maturing, not to feed the burnpile 
but to feed the muck-heap. Cleanly bedded 
down and wet, these leaves proceed to 
make that gracious soil adjunct, leaf 
mold, in about a year if they are kept 
moist. Seemingly if the adeo form of 
fertilizer is added the leaves break down 
sooner and give a finer product, but it 
is a fine product in any case that results 
if this leaf pile is wet and turned over 
and coddled a little bit to give nature the 
chance for soil building which any 
thoughtful observer will remember is the 
source of all our great forests, the soil in 
which is built up by the return to the 
earth of the fertility that made the leaves 
grow, and which, aided by the atmosphere 
and the rain, produces the finest fertilizer. 

1 must except one tree. At Breeze Hill 
a great Sycamore is our pride and joy, 
and trial and trouble. The latter two 
adjunets result from the necessity for 
spraying this tremendous thing to keep 
down an anthracnose which in the older 
days used to denude it of the first foliage 
crop, forcing the tree to do it again. Since 
that was stopped by persistent spraying, 
the tree has added a foot and more of 
growth each year, and it shows its health 
by shaking off its bark plates in early 
summer as it expands. Now these leaves 
are not fit to put on the muck-pile beeause 
they resist rotting a long, long time, and 
those we actually burn. 

November is a very good Rose planting 
time, as well as one of the best months 
for the transfer in the garden of shrubs 
and plants which need a new facing. 
There is every reason for the use of the 
lovely Indian Summer days to do the 
garden work which somehow may then 
proceed without the hectic rush of the 
crowded spring days. So far as Roses 
are concerned it is my feeling that if one 
has obtained honestly matured. plants, the 
leaves of which were taken off by Jack 
Frost and not by some artificial method, 
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the Roses actually make root growth be- 
fore hard freezing, and are better, much 
better, prepared to make a quick and 
first-class blooming start in the spring. 

I had in mind to emphasize for Novem- 
ber further attention to the planting of 
Lilies. Last June, I attended a_ con- 
ference at Geneva, New York, at which 
the Lily Committee of the American 
Horticultural Society foregathered for 
the purpose of seeing how Dr. Slate could 
and did make a grand Lily show, and the 
further purpose of frankly discussing 
Lily troubles. I was deeply impressed 
with the conelusion reached by Dr. Mae- 
Daniels, the head of the great floral insti- 
tution which is part of Cornell University, 
who beheves that when we are as care- 
ful about the Lily as we have come to be 


about the Rose we ean have Lilies without 
mosaic, which I will not attempt here to 
describe. Mr. Simmonds, of Ithaca, who 
had a lovely small garden full of Lilies, 
‘ame across with the somewhat startling 
statement that you could have success 
with such Lilies as Auratum, for example, 
if you kept it at least fifteen feet away 
from a Lily known to be susceptible to 
mosaie. 

If these words start many people in- 
quiring of their scientific friends about 
mosaic and what it is and does and ought 
not to do, the kind of aetion will be 
started which when blackspot was sup- 
posed to stop Rose-growing in some sec- 
tions in America brought the same sort 
of effort, so that now blackspot on 
Roses is less a difficulty than a disgrace. 


As we come to the Thanksgiving end 
of this month of November we ean all 
be doubly grateful to God that we are liv- 
ing in a country which, whether it has 
actually gone to war or not when these 
words are printed, does maintain the free 
way of life which entitles one in any 
place to enjoy growing things and to pro- 
mote growing things. Even if we are at 
war we have, at least some of us, acquired 
the wisdom of knowing that we can detend 
better, pay tax easier, and live more 
agreeably if, turning from the stories 
of carnage and destruction, we can take 
for ourselves the refreshment of the gar- 
den, whether it be ours or that of the 
neighbor or the city, or that of the nation 
in the parks and open roadsides. 


Seeds for Late Fall Sowing 


By C. W. WOOD 


Many seeds of perennials, trees and shrubs need 


winter frost treatment to germinate in 


LTHOUGH we usually think of the 

fall sowing of seeds primarily as 

a way to relieve the pressure of 

work in spring, it is in reality a part of 

the schedule which gardeners have worked 

out through the ages to save at least a 

vear in germinating certain slow subjects. 

Many kinds of seeds, particularly peren- 

nials, germinate slowly because they have 

not had a much needed “after-ripening” 
period. 

It might be profitable and enlightening 
to examine in detail the subjeet of after- 
ripening of seeds, as it has been developed 
by scientists, but as space will not permit 
that digression, you will have to take my 
word for it that a large number of seeds 
need the combined action of frost and 
moisture for a more or less lengthy 
period, or conditions approximating that 
ideal, before they are capable of starting 
into growth. For that reason, the prae- 
tice of sowing seeds of this type in late 
fall should be known to, and followed by, 
all gardeners. 

There is a long list of seeds which 
either require fall planting or which 
germinate best if given that treatment 
too long, in faet, to reeeive individual 
mention here, though a few specifie cases 
will be mentioned — later. Catalogues 
often contain helpful information. It is 
safe to say, however, that most subjects 
which have been reealeitrant in vour 
previous trials, providing the ‘seeds were 
viable, have failed beeause of inecorreet 
timing. 

It should be noted, too, that seeds of 
most kinds requiring fall planting should 
be fresh, i.e., of the current year’s crop. 
Thus, two-year old seeds of Pentstemon, 
Dictamnus, some of the Iris species, and 
others are often worthless unless they 
have been correctly stored. Blazing Stars 


1()*) 
Te/ we 


are the only exceptions to that rule which 
come to mind now. If you have had trou- 
ble germinating that group, even when 
sown in fall, you will likely be pleasantly 
surprised if you plant two-year old seeds 
this fall. That seems to be especially true 
of the white form of Liatris scariosa, 
which is now so popular. 

When it comes to the aetual work of 
fall sowing, I believe that a brief recital 
of my own schedule will give other 
gardeners a workable plan. In doing this 
I make no claim of perfection; rather it 
has been evolved through the years as 
best suited to my facilities and may be 





Old seed of white Liatris may germinate 
very well next spring if it is sown now 


spring 


changed to meet other conditions. The 
principal need to be supplied in any 
case is to give the seeds a winter resting 
place where the action of frost in the 
presence of moisture may go on un 
hindered by downpours of rain, upheavals 
by frost or the depredations of animals. 
To obtain those conditions. I give them 
the following care. 

Large seeds, like Irises, Pentstemons, 
Peonies, Anemones, and many woody 
plants, are planted directly in a frame. 
As my soil is a fairly light sand, it sup- 
plies an ideal medium without making a 
special mixture; if it were a heavy clay, 
enough sand would be added to give it 
a good drainage. Ordinary garden soil 
contains enough fertility to carry seed- 
lings along during the short time they 
are in the seedbed, so no form of fer- 
tilizer is added. 

The seeds are planted in rows just 
before the ground freezes permanently 
for the winter or as near that date as a 
gardener’s instinct can point it out. And 
then, after the soil has frozen solid, a 
laver of sphagnum moss, several inches 
thick, is applied over the planted area. 
The moss serves several purposes, the 
principal one being a protective covering 
to keep heavy rains from washing the 
seeds out of the ground. Applied after 
the ground freezes, it also prevents alter- 
nate freezing and thawing and is an in- 
hospitable wintering place for rodents. 
Then when spring comes, it serves as a 
moisture-retaining mulch, keeping the 
soil from drying out until the seeds 
germinate. When that exciting time 
arrives (its coming should be watched by 
frequent peeks under the moss), the 
covering is removed from the rows that 
show activity. This last part of the 
schedule is very important, beeause a few 
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davs of neglect will cause losses from 
spindly, drawm growth which no amount 
of future care can overcome. I have tried 
burlap, the covering used by most 
vcardeners for their winter seedbeds, but 
prefer sphagnum from every angle. 


Small seeds, such as Primulas, Saxi- 
frages and Androsaces, are always 
planted in clay pans, using the same 


light soil mentioned before. Instead of 
covering the with soil, they are 
merely pressed into the surface, after 
which a light covering of moss is applied 
and over that a pane of glass is placed, 
the latter more to keep out mice than 
anything else. The pans are then placed 
in a glass-ecovered frame, where they re- 
main during the winter. Here, | take 
them into the propagating house in late 
Mareh and keep them in a temperature 
of about 50 degrees. If that convenience 
is not available, the pans could remain in 
the eoldframe until the seedlings are 
ready for transplanting, using the care 
given all delicate plants, such as water- 
ing from below by setting the pans in 
water until the soil is moist, and shielding 
the seedlings from too hot sunshine or 
strong wind. 

The handling of seedlings from fall 
sowing is quite like that at other times 
of the vear. They must not be allowed to 
dry out or become stunted in any way. 
That ealls for transplanting as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. 
Although overerowding in the seedbed 
for a long time may not be as disastrous 
as sometimes pictured, it is not the way 
to grow the highest quality flowers. For 
instance, a hybrid Columbine whieh has 
been stunted from any cause may give 
ordinary results, but it cannot be ex- 
pected to produce the splendid effects of 
which a supremely plant is 
capable. 

Now to 


seeds 


well-done 


gather up some loose ends 


which are also a part of my schedule. 
Some system of labelling is a necessity, 
of course. For years | used ordinary 
painted pot labels, but even when nailed 
to the frame accidents sometimes left 
rows without identification marks, which 
in my where a hundred or more 
kinds are sometimes planted, is quite 
a nuisance. Of late vears I have used a 
planting book, indicating therein the con- 
tents of each frame as it is_ planted. 
That makes a_ permanent record 
which is often needed when handling 
tardy germinators like Aquilegia saxi 
montana, which sometimes takes two or 
three years to come up. For obvious 
reasons, including inconvenience and im- 
permanence, labels are never used here 
for fall-sown seeds in pots; instead, each 


case 


sate 


pot is marked on the side with a soft 
pencil. 

Many happy surprises await the 
vardener who takes advantage of fall 
sowing of seeds. He will, for instance, 


be able to. germinate seeds with which he 
has had nothing but failures from spring 
planting. He can grow large quantities 
of certain favorites for mass plantings. 
He may even try his hand at hybridizing 
Irises and by following this method of 
fall sowing have flowering plants the 
second spring. 

Although a complete list of items for 
fall sowing cannot be given in our limited 
space, a brief mention of the more 
popular ones may be helpful. The ones I 
would recommend that you try this vear 
are: Monkshoods (Aconitum), Anemone, 
Clematis, most Corydalis species, Dicen- 


tra, Dietamnus (Gas Plant), Eremurus, 
many Gentians,  Helleborus, Lrises, 
Lewisias, Liatris, many Lilies (in faet 


most hardy bulbs), Peony, Pentstemon, 
perennial Phloxes, Primula, Ranunculus, 
Saxifraga, Violets and most trees and 
shrubs, particularly the rare kinds. 





Adenophora Can Take It 


By Mrs. WILL E. 


he our never-ending search for plants 
that bloom over a long season, whieh 
neither the heat of summer, cold of win- 
ter, drought or flood seems to affect, it is 


indeed a thrill to stumble upon a find 
like Adenophora. 
To those of us who love the bell- 


flowers (and who does not), it will ap- 


peal. Its clear lavender, purple or blue 
hells, lined with a lighter shade, and 


most important of all, its immunity to 
every garden pest, will earn it a place 
in any border. 

This is an enduring, easy perennial, 
blooming the first vear from spring-sown 
seed. When the first bloom is through, 
eut it back and in an ineredibly short 
time it is covered with new spikes of 
delicately fragrant bloom. If vou do not 
mind the seed spikes, let them stand and 
the plants will be in bloom again in an 
even shorter time. 

Adenophora seems equally at home in 
rich or poor soil, sun or part shade and 


WILSON, (Mo.) 


takes eare of itself. It spreads pleas- 
antly from seed but is easily controlled 
by pulling the seedlings or cutting the 
spikes. The clump enlarges a little each 
year but it is strictly a non-invasive 
plant and may be trusted in the small 


garden. Its colors combine happily with 
yellow and orange. Foliage is a clean, 
dark green. Places where it is not eul- 


tivated or fed, it seems just as happy 
and even more sturdy than its pampered 
sisters. 

Five varieties are listed in some eata- 
logues. They range in height from 
twenty to sixty inches. If uncrowded, 
they stand erectly ‘with no tendency to 
sprawl, a great virtue in itself, particu- 
larly in a small garden. 

They are indeed, “tall campaniles filled 
with swinging bells of pale blue, lavender 
and violet,” perhaps calling the fairies 
to the danee. 

Let me _ heartily 
phora or Spire-bells. 


recommend Adeno- 





Fall sowing is suggested for Anemones 





Sow Iris 


tectorum seeds and other kinds 





Helleborus grows well from fall-sown seed 
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WHAT to Do and 
HOW to Do It 


planting extends well into November. 

It is unwise, however, to postpone this 
work because a few rainy days will pre- 
vent planting just as much as the arrival 
of freezing weather. Once frost has en- 
tered the soil, it takes a pick axe to 
break through, and subsequent thaw- 
ing usually leaves the surface of the 


iF many sections of the country, bulb 


soil in a condition too moist to work 
well. 

Where bulb planting must be _ post- 
poned, cover the area with a_ heavy 
muleh of leaves, straw, salt hay, peat 


moss or similar material which will pre 
vent the soil surface from freezing solid. 
This same precaution applies as well to 
late planting of hardy perennials, shrubs 
and trees. 

Fall planting of many kinds has the 
full endorsement of horticultural au- 
thorities because the roots have an op- 
portunity to pass the winter in the soil, 
ready to start their revived activities 
early next spring. Nursery stock sold in 
the spring usually is carried over winter 
in special storage cellars which cannot 
provide the best conditions for winter- 
ing in spite of carefully controlled stor- 
age. 


Rose planting in order. Early Novem- 
ber is considered the best time to set out 


Roses which at that time will have 
ripened their wood to withstand the 
ordeal with the least reaction. Like 
established plants, they should be pro- 


mounds of soil to cover at 
least three bottom leaf buds on every 
branch. The latest in winter protection 
of Roses and shrubs is a latex prepara- 
tion which is sprayed on the plants. The 
thin rubber-like covering deposited on 
the surface affords excellent winter pro- 
tection yet does not interfere with neces- 
sary transpiration. This material also is 


teeted with 


excellent for coniferous and_ broad- 
leaved evergreens. 
All fall planted material must be 


watered well to bring the soil into close 
contact with the roots. Firm planting 
also is very important particularly with 
shallow rooted plants so that these will 
not be heaved out of the soil after the 
first few spells of alternate thawing and 
freezing. 

Good soil preparation always must 
precede planting and the use of a com- 
plete fertilizer will insure an abundance 
of available food early next spring when 
root activities start. 

If it’s at all possible, spade the beds 
which are to be planted to annual 
flowers next year. Add a liberal quantity 
of organic material such as_ rotted 
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Your Flower Garden This Month 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


manure, leaf mold, humus, or peat moss 
and dig this in in such a way as to dis- 
tribute it throughout the soil. Let the 
soil surface remain in the rough so that 
frost ean enter freely. In contrast to 
spring spading there is no need to crum- 
ble the soil. In fact the rougher it is 
left the more good is derived from it. 








PROTECT EVERGREENS AGAINST 
THE WINTER SUN WITH BURLAP 
FASTENPD TO STOUT STAKES 





















CUT BACK HARDY 
CHRYSANTHE MUMS 
AND ADD DRY 
LEAVES OVER 

THE CROWNS 


PERENNIAL PLANTS WHICH RETAIN 
SOME FOLIAGE RECEIVE A MULCH 
OVER THE SURROUNDING SOW; 








CHOICE SHRUBS 
ARE COVERED 
WITH STRAW 
OR CORNSTALKS 
HELD IN PLACE 
WITH STOUT 
TWINE 

















= MOVE TRITOMA AND OTHER 
. SEMI- HARDY PLANTS 
INTO THE COLD- 
FRAME AND 
ADD ORY 
LEAVES 






COVER WiTH 

GLASS SASH 

WHEN REAL 

WINTER SETS 
1N 











with the 


watering of all 
kinds of evergreens including Rhododen- 


Keep on 


drons and Azaleas. Winter injury to 
these often is due to a lack of soil 
moisture rather than severe degrees ot 
cold. 


Winter covers. With severe freezing 
weather in the offing gardeners become 
conscious of the need for winter protec- 
tion. However, plants fully hardy in the 
particular section are better off if the 
cover is not put in place until steady 
cold weather has arrived. Oak leaves 
are ideal as covering material because 
they will not disintegrate before winter is 
over. Soft leaves like those of Maples 
do more good on the compost heap than 
as winter covers. Salt hay is another 
favorite material. It is readily avail- 


able, reasonably priced and free from 
varden weeds. Straw also is good but 
harder to apply because of its stiffness. 


Peat moss is excellent for all those 
perennials which do not retain any top- 
growth. Plants which retain their foliage 
even in a browned condition never must 
be covered. Merely place the mulch over 
the soil surface surrounding them and 
add a few evergreen boughs over the 
plant. 


Cut back the top growth of hardy 
Chrysanthemums to within six inches 
from the soil surface so that the remain- 
ing stumps will anchor any leaves placed 
over them 

The removal of dead tops right down 
to the ground is imperative with all 
plants subject to disease. This treat- 
ment is particularly important with 
Peonies, Phlox, Delphinium and Holly- 
hock. It is shortsighted economy to use 
garden refuse as a covering material be- 
cause of the danger of carrying disease 
spores over into the following vear. 
Such material also is ideal to perpetuate 
plant pests. Let hardy ferns retain their 
browning fronds. 


Keep a close watch on the tender 
bulbs taken up before frost. Place them 
in proper winter storage when they have 
dried out sufficiently to prevent their 
molding or rotting. Dry sand or dry 
peatmoss affords ideal protection for 
them. Treat Gladiolus corms with naph- 
thalene flakes (one ounce to hundred 
bulbs) for a month or six weeks before 
putting them away. This will kill the 
thrips which have sought shelter under 
the protective covering of the corms. 
Sift out the flakes before storing as 
continuous contact may prove harmful 
to them. 


Give a final raking to the lawn to 
remove all accumulation of leaves before 
snow arrives. Let the enter the 
winter with three to four inches of top 
ecrowth. 


grass 


Winter 
mueh dis- 
Boxwood, ete. 


Protecting plants for winter. 
sun seald is responsible for 
figurement of evergreens, 















To prevent it, provide shade by means of 
burlap fastened to stout posts. Dwarf 
Boxwood hedges may be covered with 
straw or salt hay. Cornstalks or straw 
will come in handy for enveloping taller 
choice specimens. Work this between the 
branches and hold in place with some 
stout twine. 

Iris planted out during the summer or 
fall with benefit from a light cover of 
straw or salt hay in spite of the hardi- 
ness of established plants. Semi-hardy 
plants, such as Tritoma, Salvia patens, 
and Inearvillea, need thorough winter 
protection if left in place. The safest 
vay to winter them is in the coldframe 
after they have been taken up with a 
large ball of soil adhering to the roots. 

Where field mice abound protect the 
trunks of young trees with wire netting 


placed around the base. Similar protec- 
tion will be needed by perennials which 
retain some winter foliage wherever 
rabbits are a menace. Green tops in 
winter are tempting to them. 

Established plants of Climbing Honey- 
suckle will need a drastic cleaning out to 
eliminate the mass of dead sticks which 
will have accumulated toward the base 
of the plants. This is particularly im- 
portant where they are trained to build- 
ings because this dry mass represents a 
distinct fire hazard. Loose vines of other 
climbers must be fastened securely to 
their supports to prevent damage by 
high winter winds and ice. Damaged 
and weak tree branches will need re- 
moving or support to avoid bad tears 
into the bark due to their giving away 
under a load of snow or ice. 





In the Little 


By J. G. 


OST of us appreciate Chrysanthe- 
mums at this time of year. 


Even if our preference goes to 
other plants at other seasons, I believe 
that in. November we are all “Mum” 
fans. They supply fine cut flowers which 
can be arranged effectively and they come 
when the garden flowers are spent. 

So most gardeners who own a green- 
house will find that their staging space 
in early November is not quite adequate 
for their needs. Everything will be 
crowded. The greenhouse ’Mums are 
vet to be eut and, of course, other kinds 
of plants for future use must have some 
consideration. All enthusiastic gardeners 
must meet this problem from time to 
time. No keen gardener ever had a 
greenhouse large enough at all seasons. 

Where Chrysanthemums are staged in 
overcrowded fashion we must maintain as 
dry and airy a condition as_ possible. 
This will be more difficult in a low- 
lying house or one that eannot be freely 
ventilated. Some water will be spilled 
when watering the pots or bench. Try 
to keep dampness in the surroundings 
down to a minimum and open the ventila- 
tors freely except during frost or rain. 
A very slight artificial heat at night with 
a chink of air on the roof ventilator 
will supply the right atmosphere for 
keeping the flowers dry enough to last 
a long time. 

When the flowers are cut we will likely 
wish to keep enough stock plants to 
supply euttings for the next year. Some 
varieties are more prolific than others 
in producing growth the next spring. On 
an average we can rely on 6 euttings 
from each old plant. Some will supply 
many more. Be sure that your plants are 
labelled before the flowers are eut. For 
propagating purposes select the healthiest 
plants, i.e. those that are free from 
disease or insect pests. Sometimes, too, 
a variety will be noted to vary in the 
quality of flowers that have developed 
on different plants. Select the best for 
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labelling. These propagating or stock 
plants are often referred to as stools. 
Our next problem will be to find a 
good place to stand these stools for their 
rest period. We should first think of 
their needs. These are chiefly light, air, 
sufficient water to keep them from 
shrivelling, and a temperature that will 
be high enough to keep out frost, yet 
too low to incite active or hurried growth. 
If we are fortunate enough to have a 
bench or heated frame w.iere the tempera- 
ture can be controlled by allowing it to 
drop between 35° and 45°F. at night 
rising with the sun to 65° during the 
day, we have an ideal place. By way 
of preventing trouble, it is a good plan 
to spray these stools with a nicotine 
spray once every two or three weeks. 


Making Begonia cuttings. For those 
with a warm greenhouse, November is the 
month to propagate Christmas Begonias, 
and also those known as the Clibrans type 
(Begonia hiemalis). The latter group, 
although gorgeous when in flower, have 
never become popular. They are difficult 
to propagate and to grow, and even when 
well grown they are difficult to move 
without injury to the flowers. Christmas 
Begonias are worthy of their place and 
are comparatively easy of culture. For 
progagation use healthy leaves with 
sturdy leafstalks attached. The rooting 
material should consist of clean, sharp 
sand packed down moderately firm in 
the container, which may be part of 
the bench, a flat, or a pot, provided there 
is perfect drainage. The temperature of 
the house should not drop below 60°, 
and if the container is so placed that the 
sand will be over the heating system, 
and a temperature of 70° is maintained 
in the sand, the euttings will root more 
quickly. 

Insert the leaf stalk about 2 or 3 
inches into the sand, placing it so that 
the leaf part is standing at an angle 
of 45 degrees to the sand. Space the 
cuttings just far enough apart to allow 


light and air'to reach freely around them. 
They are better inserted in rows so that 
water may be given without spraying it 
over the leaves. In a month, enough 
roots should be formed at the base of 
the leaf stalk to pot the cuttings indi- 
vidually. This may be done even before 
new buds have formed. A 24-inch pot 
is the best for first potting, and a mixture 
of leaf mold and sand may be used. 
By February young shoots will begin to 
appear and roots will have developed so 
that potting into a size slightly larger 
will be necessary. 

Christmas Begonias may be propagated 
from stem cuttings in April. If, after 
the flowers begin to wane, the branches 
are cut back about one-quarter, and the 
old plants kept at a night temperature of 
from 50° to 60°, they will start new 
growth in spring which can be used for 
cuttings. Plants from stem cuttings are 
never as bushy as those from leaf 
cuttings. 

Bouvardia is a fine cut flower plant for 
this time of the year. It is, besides, 
one that is very easy to handle, requiring 
only the necessities of life—a moderately 
rich soil and a minimum temperature of 
50° to 55°. Aside from that, plus water 
and good drainage, there is no trick to 
growing Bouvardias. Cuttings of young 
growth root readily in the greenhouse in 
April. They may be potted directly into 
3-inch pots. By mid-June they will be 
ready for a shift into a 6-inch size, or 
if there is room outside in a fairly sunny 
border, plant them out for the summer. 
By the end of September it is wise to 
lift and pot them or plant them on the 
greenhouse bench. Afford some shade for 
a few days after this treatment. I must 
say, however, that finer plants may be 
expected the first year if they are grown 
continuously in the greenhouse. 

Where there is space outdoors old 
plants may be planted out. These, if left 
to grow, will produce flowers inter- 
mittently throughout the summer. Bou- 
vardias are better pinched twice in June 
and again about August 1. This tends 
to build up bushier plants and carries 
the date of flowering into the fall.’ I 
do not know which color is most popular. 
B. humboldti is white and very fragrant. 
My preference goes to a hybrid listed as 


Giant Pink. 
Basil for Gifts 


By Portia GiPrn, (IIl.) 


HIS Christmas for “extra gifts” I am 

including cellophane packets of dried 
Basil leaves. Every seed I planted last 
spring germinated and during the sum- 
mer I wondered what I would ever do 
with all the delicious leaves that kept 
appearing faster than I could pick them. 

After washing the leaves I spread them 
to dry in a hammock I devised by stretch- 
ing cheesecloth between two chairs in a 
spare room where I knew the temperature 
wouldn’t get too hot and dry the leaves 
too fast. My plants have yielded several 
tall jars full of dried leaves to be packed 
into sthall cellophane bags, labeled, and 
tucked in with my gifts or enclosed with 
very special Christmas cards. This same 
idea could be followed out with Lovage, 
which I never want to be without because 
of the celery flavor of its leaves. 
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shrubs of all kinds, brilliant berries 
on Hawthorns and Hollies, Coton- 
easters and Nandinas, with fragrance 
from Tea Olives, Loquats, Eleagnus, and 
Tea plants, late Roses finer than at any 
other season, make radiant autumn days. 


Prins of rich eolor on trees and 


Lawns for winter should be emerald: 


green with Italian Rye; Daffodils all 
planted and Hemerocallis and Iris set- 
tled; Hollyhocks and Foxgloves, Sweet 
Williams and Pinks of all kinds should 
be growing in their new situations; and 
annuals sown in September should be 
showing everywhere. When frosts come 
at Thanksgiving, heavy plantings will 
begin. 


Pansies grow finer each year. Plant 
them freely as’ early as you can get 
them and be sure to secure good plants 
either in separate colors for accenting 
schemes or in mixture for use as glowing 
combinations. Our Pansies often begin 
to bloom in December and if the dead 
flowers are cut they will continue for 
months. Use Pansies freely. 


Violas are better for edgings along 
Rose beds, to outline Daffodil plant- 
ings and to make strong masses of 
color here and there. Royal Purple 
used with white Katharina Zeimet Poly- 
antha Roses made a display which lasted 
from March to July in a school garden 
which carried out the white and purple 
school colors. 


Blue Perfection Violas on the edges 
of Rose beds and with a Ranunculus 
planting were very fine. Use them in 
apricot, mahogany, golden yellow, pure 
white, deep red and black. 


Tulips and Hyacinths are standard 
planting now. Even in mixture, Tulips 
stand alone, but the advertisers in the 
August FLowerR Grower offered many 
fine selections even though there are few 
imported Tulips this year. 


Tea Roses are now at their splendid 
best and since most of them ean be 
secured from Florida growers it is wise 
to put them out early or wait until all 
frosts are over. Order and plant as 
soon as you can get them. Etoile de 
Lyon, Duchesse de Brabant, Freiherr von 
Marschall, Gruss an Teplitz, Isabella 
Sprunt and Madame Lombard planted 
last November have been blooming 
freely since April. Plants put out 
fifteen years ago are shrubs 6 to 8 
feet tall and as wide. Grow them in 
the shrubberies if you have no room 
in the Rose garden. They make fine 
hedges, being almost evergreen, but be 
sure you plant them where they will 
not have to be pruned each season for 
Tea Roses need only to have dead wood 
and flowers removed. 


All other Roses grow well from 
present plantings if they can be secured. 
Mulch up to 6 inches on the stems and 
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November in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


do not prune when planting. They make 
root growth through the winter and 
stand the trying season later better than 
spring-planted stock, which needs care 
but gives fine results. 


Trees come first in the heavy plant- 
ing plan. Trees for shade, for fruit and 
nuts, sometimes trees for both flowers 
and fruits, and always flowering trees 
which are planted for their beauty which 
is their own excuse for being. Recom- 
mended are the Oaks, Hollies, Ginkgo 
and Pecan. 


The Japanese Oak is new. This is 


Quercus glauca and is one of the best oi 
the trees introduced by E. H. Wilson. 
Foliage is dark and handsome and the 
tree grows in almost any soil. This tree 
makes fine specimens and strong back- 
grounds for large areas. 


Flowering Plums, Cherries, Crab- 
apples, Dogwoods, deciduous Magnolias, 
Redbuds, white and pink, Locusts, Mimo- 
sas, Golden Rain Trees, Blue Chaste 
Trees, Stewartias, Loblolly Bays, Mag- 
nolias, Desert Willows and Crepe Myrtles 
make a display of beauty and eolor 
from earliest spring to latest fall. Order 
these trees and plant them early. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


OW days are cooler and before 
rain interferes is quite the ideal 


time for rearranging the garden. 

In fall the lawn area always needs 
special help. Cutting close, raking, 
seeding, and mulching will insure a 
verdant lawn for winter. If all this has 
already been done, see that the new grass 
does not lack moisture. 

When planning any changes in the 
layout of the grounds, it is desirable to 
use informal hedges for screening. Some 
shrubs furnish branches, flowers, and 
often fruit for house decoration. Most 
of the Pittosporums give attractive foli- 
age, fragrant blossoms and highly colored 
seeds. Carissa, Abelia schumanni having 
lavender-pink blossoms, Guava, _blue- 
flowered Duranta, Oleander, Leptosper- 
mum with red or white bloom, and dwarf 
Acacias are all very good. 

Set aside at least a nook close to the 
kitchen for herbs . . . so decorative and 
flavorous. These delightful subjects 
should have part shade and well-drained 
but not too rich a soil. This herb nook 
ean be in the form of a rock garden as 
many of the plants are most happy in 
such surroundings. The creepers crowd 
out weeds, while trailers are beautiful 
cascading over rocks. 

Include various Mints and Thymes, 
Rosemary, Balm, Cress, Borage, Sweet 
Basil, Chives, plain-leaved and variegated 
Sage, Rue, Parsley, Lavender and Savory. 
Then you'll be all set for the most delect- 
able of soups, stews, stuffings, garnishes 
and salads. 

Many herbs are very good looking in 
arrangements. And some of them, 
especially Balms and Lavender, make in- 
triguing sachets which are not appreci- 
ated by moths. So, put these sachets 
under cushions, and tuck them among 
wool blankets and garments. 


Herbs can be started from _ seed, 
divisions, layers or cuttings. Most 
nurseries earry the small potted plants. 
Collect and set soon as November is the 
time for a fine beginning, and a simple 
garden of this sort is easy to care for 
and a real joy. 

For the garden proper change is ever 
the watchword. And if you have not 
yet attained what every southern Cali- 
fornian gardener: should have, start liv- 
ing up to our heritage and aim for an 
abundance of bloom every month in the 
year! 

Continue with bulb planting. Tulips 
should go in, and Lilies as soon as they 
ean be procured. Shade, with filtered 
sunshine, is ideal for these regal subjects. 
A background of shrubbery is very be- 
coming, and the soil should be a friable 
mixture of sand and leaf mold with a 
small amount of plant food. Set the 
bulbs 6 inches deep, with a handful of 
sand both under and on top. Water 
but sparingly till growth appears. 

South African bulbs are so _ highly 
pleased with our section that one should 
always put in a few more. They thrive 
in full sun. The salmon and orange 
Tritonia crocata are gorgeous, and Wat- 
sonias in red, white, and pink make 
lovely color-drifts from late winter until 
well into spring. Set 3 inches in depth. 
They should go dry through summer, 
and need not be replanted for several 
seasons. 

When changing or setting out from 
cans, give plants, trees and shrubs the 
benefit of cool moist weather. 

Do you have a difficult windy spot? 
Diosma having finely-eut aromatic foli- 
age and tiny pink or white blossoms, 
Eseallonia with rose or red bloom, white 
or orchid-flowered Melaleuca, and vari- 

(Continued on page 519) 
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A Little Greenhouse 


Made of Four Windows 


Homer G. Kelley, a Massachusetts 
reader, is the author of this ar- 
ticle, the fourth in FLOWER 
GROWER’S series on little home 
greenhouses.—Editor. 


T all started with four large windows 

from a school which was being re- 

modeled. These measured about 4 
feet each way and had 12 panes of glass. 
My boy said, “Pop, let me build you that 
little greenhouse you’ve talked about so 
long.” Se we went ahead. An unused 
henhouse furnished the site and most 
of the lumber. 

The heating problem was easily solved. 
A friend’ gave us a small coal-burning 
hot water boiler formerly used to heat 
a single room in a house. This heater, 
with an expansion tank and a length of 
pipe around the house, furnishes ade- 
quate heat all winter. This means about 
50°, or a little more, at night. With the 
sun shining in the daytime it is possible 
to open the windows, which are hinged 
at the top. 

Our house is 12 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, running east and west, at the foot 
of a small hill to the north which shuts 
off some of the northerly wind in winter. 


Four feet of the east end is the head- 
house in which is a potting bench on 
one side and the heater on the other. 


The glassed-in part has two raised benches 
2 feet 8 inches wide running east and 
west on each side of a walk. 

The bench on the south side is filled 
with soil and has raised many kinds ot 
bench stock—Snaps, Mums, Feverfew, 
dwarf Zinnias, Calendulas, Coltness and 
Unwin hybrid dwarf Dahfias, Browallia, 
Torenia, Petunias of many kinds, ete. As 
spring comes along it is used as an 
intermediate bed for transplanting seed- 
lings. 

The beneh on the north side of “the 
walk is covered with sand and cinders for 
potted plants. We have had good luck 
with Gardenias, Camellias, Callas (white 
and yellow), Easter Lilies, Begonias (the 
Calla Begonia does well here), potted 
bulbs, Geraniums and all the other old 
standbys. Also in the spring I move 
the pots out and use the bench to hold 
flats of seedlings, tomato plants, annuals, 
perennials and odd and unusual plants. 
Delphinium seed from a California spe- 
cialist, planted in January, gave wonder- 
ful plants. Tuberous-rooted Begonias are 


coming into bloom now (September 10) 
and are extra fine. 





The propagating bench is a couple of 
feet square at the end of the walk and is 
filled with sharp sand. Notwithstanding 
its small size it will hold many euttings 
at a time. I| use rooting powder on all 


cuttings and have succeeded with some 
stubborn kinds. 
The satisfaction in having a little 


greenhouse like this is not only the oppor- 
tunity it gives to experiment with un- 
usual plants and methods, to have the 
earliest tomatoes and the loveliest blooms, 
but to be able to give a Hyacinth to a 
shut-in, a bouquet or a blooming plant to 
a friend in the hospital, a scented-leaf 
Geranium to the homesick girl who says, 
“Mother has a plant like that in the 
kitchen at home.” 

Window sash are not ideal for the top 
of a small house, because rain lies on the 
Hotbed sash or greenhouse 
sashbar would have been better, but this 
was a ease of “use what you have.” The 
windows have been in use for three 
winters and with eare will be good for 
quite a while. In building your house be 
sure to give enough head room. Our 
house should have been a little higher. 

As to cost, about the only cash outlay 
was for shingles for the headhouse roof 
and the side walls. But if it had been 
necessary, the material could have been 
found at building wrecking companies 
and the junk yard at small expense. 

Our little home greenhouse is not very 
handsome, but it works, brother, it works. 
And how! 


crossbars. 


Sketch by Sigman-Ward 


It’s like a breath of spring to step into your 
own greenhouse on a winter’s day and be 


greeted by rows of plants in full bloom 





The windows forming the roof are some- 
The hurricane in 
1938 blew them off their hinges. 

panes of glass were broken 


what the worse for wear. 
Only two 





It’s fun to collect odd plants—a pastime 
nearly little greenhouse owner in- 


The plan of 


this practical house is shown below 


every 


dulges in from time to time. 
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In this arrangement by Mrs. Delafield, 
the form of the African Tulip seeds 
is emphasized by the darker material 
around them. Wooden containers are 


likely to be 


with 


especially harmonious 


dried materials 


N most gardens frost has struck its 
deadly blow and the flower arranger 
must turn her thoughts from fresh 
material to that which is dry, if it is 
to be garnered from outdoors. On first 
thought, the use of dried material would 
infer using a different set of rules, but 
principles remain about the same, as the 
following questions and answers reveal. 


Question. How wide is the range of 
dry materials suitable tor arrangements, 


and what.are its sources? 


Answer. Almost any plant material 
which is interesting in form is possible 
material for consideration in making dry 
arrangements. In the North the range 
extends from the farmers’ pests (wild 
barley, squirrel grass, sandbur, yellow 
foxtail grass, ete.) through weeds of the 
fields like dry goldenrod, brown dock and 
burdock seeds and the bird’s nest effeet 
of seeded Queen Anne’s lace, to glean- 
ings from the garden. This wealth in- 
cludes fantastically curved branches of 
Wisteria, blackish Baptisia pods, crisply 
dry Canna leaves. Many of the engaging 
forms easily accessible to people in the 
South are made commercially available 
to people in other parts of the country. 
Among these are Bottlebush, Seotch 
Broom, cocoanut sheathes, embryo cocoa- 


nuts. Some stores which are used to 
serving ardent arrangement fans ean 


supply you with such fascinating exotie 
materials as wooden Roses, Honduras 
jungle vine and the seeds of African 
Tulips. 

Question. Are there special charae- 
teristics of a good dry arrangement? 


Answer. Since the color of the typical 
dry materials is necessarily subtle, the 
emphasis is on line and form. The de- 
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Brittle Beauty 









By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


sign should be especially clean cut and 
well defined. In selecting materials to 
combine, be sure that there is decided 
contrast in form or size, or both. A lot 
of linear material and combinations of 
linear materials are most diffieult to use 
effectively, vet a few pieces of this type 
add tremendously in interest to a group- 
ine of material which can torm a mass. 
Both of our illustrations illustrate this 
well. 


Question. What is the best mechanical 
means of controlling dry materials? 


Answer. A light weight, very pliable 
wire, available at the florist’s, is espe- 
cially useful in making dry arrange- 
ments. Wire the stems together at a 
place which will be below the edge of 
the container, first in small groups, and 
then combining groups, always with the 
picture in your mind of the plant ma- 
terials and the container as a completed 
unit. Securely held together in this way, 
the stems of the grouping may be pressed 
into a needle point or hairpin flower 
holder or securely ‘‘planted’’ in sand or 
varden soil. If a flower holder is. used, 
vou may need a piece of flower clay (or 
modeling clay) on its base to ‘anchor it 
in the vase, thus preventing toppling. 
The clay will also be useful in holding 
materials at different angles and = in 
attaching groups to the vase. 


Question. What containers are 
able for dry arrangements? 


suit- 


Answer. Dull or dark colored pottery, 
soft in finish, wooden containers and 
metal without brightness are all suitable. 
Wood containers such as the one illus- 
trated and in wide variation may easily 
be made on a lathe. Chopping bowls are 
desirable. Sometimes a plank of weath- 
ered wood may be effective. A half cocoa- 
nut shell or a sheath (such as protects 
the embryo cocoanuts) may be made to 
stand firm on a piece of wood with a 
generous wad of neutral colored elay. 


Question. How can vou make the most 
of the subtle colors represented among 
dry materials? 


Answer. The differences of color can 
be brought out by placing the composi- 
tion where it will have very good light. 
The light should flood the arrangement 
from the front. If the arrangement is 
seen against light, as on a table in front 
of a window, the color is almost com- 
pletely lost and the arrangement becomes 
little more than a silhouette. You may 
stress the range of color value by using 
together the very lightest and the very 





Mass and line interest are developed 
with impersonality in this 
Mrs. Norstad. The mate- 
rials are: two varieties of Eucalyptus, 
Honduras jungle vine, Magnolia and 
Ficus leaves, all very dry 


exotic 
group by 





darkest.materials available, such as the 
vellow  foxtail and mahogany 
colored dock seeds. There are numerous 
variations in color among the dried sub- 
tleties. Gnarled branches which have 
bleached a few seasons in the open are 
a choice selection in delicate gray. 
Weathered rocks vary in a range of 
soft, neutral colors. Where it is avail- 
able (and there it is to be had by the 
fieldful) the broomsedge, which is not 
actually a sedge at all, is a beautiful, 
soft, mellow red. Brilliant berries are 
sometimes desirable and change the 
character of an arrangement consider- 
ably. When combining them with the 
subtler dry things, use them moderately, 
just a small cluster of the berries for a 
fairly large grouping, otherwise the ber 
ries will steal the show and the interest 
of the dry material become nil. Other, 
softer-colored berries such as Buek 
Brush (Indian Currant or Coral Berry) 
may be used more liberally without 
emasculating the more neutral colors. 
Fine lines of lively color ean be intro 
duced. by the use of the vellow-green or 
red stems of certain shrub Dogwoods. 


2Tass 


Question. Is it permissible to use any 
fresh, green materials in a dry arranve 
ment ? 


Answer. Green material, especially 
evergreens, may be used happily with 
dry material. When planning a flower 
show entry be sure to observe the limita 
tions. If a class ealls for dry material 
only, then an arrangement with sue 
culent berries or fresh evergreens could 
justifiably be disqualified. On the othe: 
hand, if the wording allows for more 
than dry materials, the decision rests 
with you. 
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Window Gardening 


Y this time, rooted euttings of 

house plants which were potted 

in September have begun to put 
out new leaves, perhaps a tiny bud. 
Harden your heart and nip this out, for 
the baby plant needs all its strength 
to make roots and leaves. 

Geraniums and other flowering plants 
should be in sunny south windows, the 
Begonias in an east or northeast window, 
and the foliage plants in the north or 
west windows. Watch the scented 
Geraniums for aphis, small green bugs 
which frequently appear soon after 
potting. These plants secrete a sticky 
juice very attractive to insects, and 
unless banished at once they will stunt 
the growth of the plant, and worse yet, 
spread to other plants. Any of the 
tobaceo insecticides will kill them, but 
the treatment must be repeated at ten 
day intervals, because others will hatch 
from eggs in the soil. Take the plants 
to an airy place to spray. 


Pest problems. The zonal Geraniums 
are quite free from insect pests, but if 
you have plants of the Lady Washing- 
ton Geranium, sometimes called the 
Martha Washington Geranium or show 
Pelargonium, watch them sharply for 
little white flies on the under side of 
the leaves. If you grow these Geraniums 
in an unheated room, keeping the 
temperature between 50° and 60°, you 
will have less trouble. Each morning, 
when vou water the plants, look eare- 
fully at the under side of the leaves, 
and when you see the first fly, or its 
tiny white eggs, crush them at once with 
vengeful fingers. Eternal vigilanee will 
keep them in check, but if, unfortunately, 
they become plentiful, only one thing 
will kill them—the fumes of evano-gas. 
This is a deadly poison and must NOT 
be used in the house. Take your plant 
to the loeal florist, the day before he 
fumigates his greenhouses, and he wil! 
clean it for you. 

Coleus, too, must be ‘‘viewed with 
alarm’’ at this time. When the cuttings 
were taken from the garden, they should 
have been laid for five, minutes in a 
solution of some tobacco insecticide to 
insure clean plants. Watch the under- 
side of the leaves and the leaf axils, 
for the small white specks which soon 
develop into fat little mealy  bngs. 
Lemon oil is an old time remedy with 
a pleasant odor. The plant may be 
dipped in a solution, following directions 
on the ean, or a small brush may be 
used. A 50-50 solution of aleohol and 
water is also good, making sure to touch 
each white spot with the brush. If none 
t these remedies are at hand, sharp 
sprays of cold water, persistently ap- 
plied, daily, for two weeks, will do the 
trick. Do not return the plant to the 
window until the sun has gone, or the 
wet leaves will blister. 


Winter bloom from bulbs. Why not 
ry some Amaryllis this winter? The 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Author of “The Window Garden” 


flowers are gorgeous, 6 to 8 inches across, 
the colors ranging from crimson, pink, 
and red and white, to an oceasional 
pure white one. Each long stem carries 
from three to five blossoms, and they 
will light up your window garden with 
great flares of color in the dark days, 
cheering the passerby. They are not 
as weil known as they should be; .the 
price is modest and performance sure. 
The bulbs may be purchased this month 
and potted at once in a mixture of two 
parts good garden loam, one part well 
rotted cow manure and one part sand. 





Your window, like the author’s, may 


be colorful in winter if bulbs, inelud- 
ing the Amaryllis, are potted now 


Set them firmly, three-quarters above 
the soil, with 2 inches between the side 
ot the bulb and the pot. Water well 
and set in a cool dark place until the 
bud appears, a little on one side of 
the bulb. This is usually from four to 
six weeks after planting. The flowers 
will open in another four to six weeks, no 
two bulbs developing at quite the same 
speed. After blooming, feed the bulb 
with liquid plant food or manure water 
the color of weak tea, once in ten days, 
for on strong healthy foliage depends 
next vear’s flowers. 

The Amaryllis, with its gorgeous 
coloring, lacks fragrance, so for that, 
plant some of the Polyanthus Narcissus, 
those accommodating little bulbs which 
grow and bloom so well set in fibre or 
pebbles. Fibre is unattractive, so it 
should be used only in pottery contain- 
ers. When you visit the beaches, in 
summer, collect small white pebbles, and 
these, in glass containers, make attrac- 
tive settings for the narcissus. There 


are three which you may grow—Paper- 
whites, vellow Soleil d’Or, which has 
deep vellow flowers with an orange-red 
cup, and Chinese Saered Lily (if you 
can get it). The last is Soy Sin Far or 
Flower of the Gods, with yellow and 
white flowers. Set the bulbs half way 
down in the pebbles and keep the water 
just touching the base of the bulb. Put 
in a dark place until the roots can be 
seen through the glass, then bring to light 
and sun gradually. Do not bring into a 
warm room until the flowers begin to 
open as heat will blight the buds. A 
dratt of cold air will also blight them. 
When the flowers are fully open, give 
only a little morning sun and they 
will last longer. Plant these bulbs at 
two-week intervals, for a suecession of 
bloom, and discard them after blooming. 


Calla in all colors. Calla Lily bulbs 
may be started this month—the old- 
fashioned Zantesdeschia aethiopica 
(named in 1825 for Francesco Zan- 
tedesehi, an Italian botanist), the Little 
Gem or Godfrey Calla, the silver spotted 
leaf variety (Z. albo-maculata) the Gol- 
den calla (Z. elliotiana) and the two rare 
ones, the Pink Calla (Z. rehmanni), and 
the Black Calla, really an Arum, A. 
palaestinum. The tubers are large, so 
a 6-inch pot will be necessary, and rich 
soil, for Callas are gross feeders. Equal 
parts of good loam, leaf mold and old cow 
manure, with a handful each of sand and 
bone meal will give you healthy plants 
and flowers. Start them slowly in a cool, 
dark place, then bring gradually to a 
warm, sunny window. Feed with manure 
water every two weeks and water abun- 
dantly, for this is a water loving plant. 
It will even endure water standing in 
the saucer, so strictly forbidden for other 
plants. Warm water will hasten growth 
and bloom. 

This is the month to go prowling 
through the greenhouses, hunting new 
treasures. Plan your Christmas win- 
dows in advance, choosing plants for 
your desired color schemes, and be pre- 
paring your Christmas gift for the 
passerby. Remember that plants brought 
from the greenhouse to the dwelling house 
will have a period of adjustment to the 
different growing conditions, especially 
to the drier air, and that small plants 
will adjust themselves more easily than 
large specimens. Either buy them two 
months before you want them for dis- 
play, and give them all the fresh, cool, 
moist air and sprays possible to help 
them through the first hard month, or 
buy them just before you want to show 
them, then give the best after care 
possible. 


Your magazine is all that such a maga- 
zine could possibly be to its readers. I 
appreciate your work more than I can 
make vou know.—( Mrs.) J. C. COLEMAN, 
President Alpine Garden Club, (Tex.). 
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Your Garden Library 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


Garden books published in recent years may serve as the 






beginning of a home library for yourself or a gardening friend 


S a home gardener, you must first 
A of all have land, seeds, plants, 
fertilizers and tools. Without these 
essentials, one just can’t have a garden. 
But even with all these, a garden won't 
amount to much unless you know what to 
do with them. 

Today, when so many excellent books 
are written and published on every phase 
of horticulture, there is no reason for 
anyone to garden by guesswork. It is the 
ambition of most of us gardeners, experi- 
enced or inexperienced, to collect, as we 
ean afford it, libraries of authoritative 
books on the subjects which will help 
most with our particular problems. Even 
the thriftiest of us can afford one or two 
garden books a year, and many others 
will purchase and read many times that 
number. 

In this summary of recently published 
books on horticultural subjects, I have 
attempted to help FLOWER GROWER 
readers to select wisely and well those 
volumes which will be of the greatest 
help to each individual, 


Encyclopedias and Comprehensive 


Works 


OR the beginner who has everything 

to learn, as well as for the gardener of 
average experience, The New Garden En- 
cyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. Seymour, 
is indispensable. The new edition, pub- 
lished last spring, is completely revised, 
rewritten and brought up to date. It 
not only covers the horticultural field lit- 
erally from A to Z, but gives pronuncia- 
tions of all plant names. In the same 
class is The Practical Encyclopedia of 
Gardening (formerly The Garden Diction- 
ary) by Norman Taylor, now being 
republished in an inexpensive edition. 

For the gardener who likes to delve 
deeply into the intricacies of plants, their 
families, species, varieties and culture 
there is L. H. Bailey’s Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture in three volumes. I 
know many amateur gardeners who own 
and use this work, because they like to 
have the court of final appeal at hand so 
that they can look up and settle any per- 
plexing question of nomenclature or rela- 
tionship. A brand new edition of L. H. 
Bailey’s Gardener’s Handbook is a one- 
volume encyclopedic manual of gardening 
for home use, which offers “brief indica- 
tions for the growing of common flowers, 
vegetables and fruits in the garden and 
about the home.” Hortus Second, another 
item compiled by the one and only Doctor 
Bailey assisted by his able daughter, is 

a standard dictionary which gives botan- 
ical and common names and descriptions 
of all plants, with notes on culture and 
propagation. 

Some people want to start out with 
just one book which will tell them every- 
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thing they need to know for awhile at 
least. Beside The New Garden Encyclo- 
pedia mentioned above, there are other 
works with popular appeal, inclusive in 
content but not encyclopedic in form 

In 1939, the Bush-Browns of the 
Ambler School of Horticulture published 
America’s Garden Book, a fat volume 
which includes in its many chapters ad- 
vice on most phases of gardening and 
valuable lists of plants for every possible 
purpose, with heights, color of bloom, 
blooming season, soil preference and 
other data for each plant listed. The 1939 
edition of F. F. Rockwell’s Around the 
Year In the Garden has been revised and 
new material added. It is a sound, sea- 
sonal guide to country gardening, includ- 
ing the growing of vegetables. 

A very elementary work, but one which 
is remarkably exhaustive, is R. E. Biles’ 
Complete Book of Garden Magic. There 
have been several previous editions but 
this one has much new data and is attrae- 
tively printed, with a number of natural 
color plates as well as the many’ pen and 
ink sketches which are the feature of the 
work. These appear on the same page 
with or facing the text on how to per- 
form various garden operations. The 
sketches, drawn with the simplicity of 
comie strips, show exactly how each such 
operation should be performed. 

Many thousands of gardeners who en- 
joy the work of Richardson Wright will 
certainly not want to be without his year- 
old House and Garden’s Book of Garden- 
ing which is really a collection of his many 
articles on various subjects, which have 
previously appeared in the magazine of 
which he is Editor. It is a sound text 
book, attractively bound and freely illus- 
trated. 


Advice from Experts 


NEW book — just out — Gardening 

With the Experts contains twelve 
sections or chapters, each by an authority. 
Richardson Wright has written on The 
Heritage of Gardens, J. Horace MeFar- 
land on Roses, Donald Wyman on Trees 
and Shrubs, et cetera. A chapter by Sarah 
V. Coombs on the small flower show is 
invaluable for committees, exhibitors and 
judges. Flower Shows and How to Stage 
Them, by Adele S. Fisher (published in 
1938), is a much more exhaustive work, 
however. Garden club members who are 
unable to attend courses in judging, ex- 
hibiting and staging should certainly 
own one or both of these books. Brochures 
on the subject are also available from 
several of the state federations of garden 
clubs. 


Arrangement 


LOWER shows bring us naturally to 


the thought of arrangements. Women 
nowadays, who go in for this in a serious 


way, naturally want to know what others 
are doing not only in their own city but 
all over ‘the country. For the arranger’s 
library, 1941 has much to offer, especially 
in smail, inexpensive booklets which give 
a limited amount of authoritative infor- 
mation. 

The Flower Arrangement Primer, a 25- 
page booklet by Mrs. Arthur P. Teele of 
Brookline, Mass., is dedicated to the 
Northeast Region of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. It is a well 
organized brochure of simplified informa- 
tion giving the essential points of each 
phase of a somewhat complicated sub- 
ject. 

Corsages, January to December, by 
Mary Gay Belcham (18 pages), contains 
all sorts of suggestions for making one’s 
own corsages at home, 

Flower Arrangement in Color, by F. F. 
Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson, with 
illustrations by Fredrick W. Cassebeer, 
published a little over a year ago, is still 
the only arrangement book illustrated en- 
tirely in natural color photography. It 
also contains valuable chapters on the use 
of color. Flowers: Their Arrangement, 
another book on the subject by J. Gregory 
Conway, is illustrated with many fine 
black and white photogravures which are 
a joy to study; and Dorothy Biddle’s 
latest volume, Creative Flower Arrange- 
ment, is in her usual vein of helpful and 
practical advice on flower art, 


General 


EWER and fewer general gardening 

books come to my desk as the years 
pass, but a few recent ones may be men- 
tioned as outstanding. I Like Gardening, 
by Jean Hersey, a book of general gar- 
den interest, is written in her own gay 
and inimitable style and is therefore ‘ab- 
sorbing. Do You Know Your Garden, 
by Gladys M. Goshorn, a quiz book which 
contains many sets of twenty questions 
each on every horticultural subject from 
fertilizers to flower references in classic 
literature, is calculated to stimulate in- 
terest and to test the horticultural 
knowledge of one’s self and one’s friends. 
It has been very popular with program 
chairmen of small garden clubs who are 
not able to afford a paid speaker at every 
meeting. 

Science In the Garden is by H. Britton 
Logan and Jean-Marie Putnam, a Cali- 
fornian who has written several garden 
books in the last year or two. In this 
volume she gives information on modern 
garden practice as well as reporting on 
experiments in the use of vitamin B, 
eolehicine, parthenocarpy, chemical ac- 


celeration of seed germination and soilless 
gardening. Her style, like her subjects, 
is as modern as tomorrow and it is charm- 
ing and readable as well. 
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The rage for growing plants without 
soil has abated somewhat but for those 
who are still interested, Alex Laurie’s 
Soilless Culture Simplified and The Com- 
plete Guide to Soilless Gardening by Dr. 
Wm. F. Gericke are standard works. 


Greenhouses and House Plants 


WNERS of small greenhouses today 

are often enthusiastic devotees of 
chemiculture, finding it a clean, success 
ful and modern way of growing under 
glass. In addition to books on soilless gar- 
dening, however, owners of amateur green- 
houses may want something more to get 
their teeth in. Unfortunately there is noth- 
ing very new on this delightful subject. 
Gardening In the Greenhouse, by Anne 
Dorrance (1935), is a good little book for 
the beginner. Greenhouse Culture for 
Amateurs, by Edith Grey Wheelwright, 
is an English work printed here in 1937. 
Unfortunately, no readjustments' were 
made for use in this country, even esti- 
mated costs being in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 


And that thought brings me to Winter 
Flowers in the Sun-Heated Pit, by 
Kathryn 8. Taylor and Edith W. Gregg. 
These two women run such a pit or pits, 
as a hobby to while away the New Eng- 
land winter. Their experiences in Massa- 
chusetts are remarkably stimulating to 
those who live in cool temperature zones, 
who love flowers and who cannot afford 
a heated greenhouse. There is a wealth 
of illustration, from photographs of the 
authors’ pits. This attractive, able book 
is dedicated “To the husbands who dug 
the holes.” 

If you have no greenhouse and no pit 
and must keep your blooming tender 
plants indoors in winter, there are two 
new books to help vou to success. Try 
These Indoors, by Allen H. Wood, Jr., 
is a volume which specializes in less usual 
plant material for window gardening 
while Plants In the Home, by Frank K. 
salthis, is the winner of the 1941 Mae- 
millan Garden Book Award. This book 
is the fruit of the author’s rich experience 
as hortieulturist at Garfield Park Con 
servatory, Chicago. It is reliable and at 
tractively printed and illustrated. 











































































































































































































Books on Special Subjects 


Most of us like to specialize in one 
1 or more flowers: the Rose, Del- 
phinium, Gladiolus or Daffodil, perhaps. 
Occasionally an authoritative monograph 
appears on one of these flowers, like For- 
man T. MeLean’s The Gladiolus, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, by Alex Cumming, 
Lilies for American Gardens, by George 
L. Slate, or American Orchid Culture, by 
Edward A. White. 

In addition to sueh monographs and 
special works, however, the enthusiast 
has aecess to vast funds of current in- 
formation on numerous special flowers 
by subseribing to the year books issued 
annually by most national flower societies. 
Whether your hobby is Iris, Amaryllis, 
Lilies, Roses or what have you, a vear 
book can be purchased giving the very 
latest findings on your chosen plant or 
plant group. The editorial offices ot 
FLower Gower will send on request, a 
list of the special flower societies which 
issue such annuals. 


Trees, Shrubs, Lawns 


\W E in America are gradually becom- 
ing tree and shrub conscious, as a 
glance at the book lists show. During the 
past year at least three excellent works 
have come out on various phases of the 
subject and there are several others which 
are only a little less recent. 

P. P. Pirone, Assistant Professor of 
Plant Pathology at Rutgers University, 
is the author of Maintenance of Shade 
and Ornamental Trees. The work is di- 
vided in two parts, the first dealing with 
general maintenance and practice, the 
second with specific abnormalities in 
trees. One invaluable feature is an al- 
phabetical list of trees used for. street 
and roadside planting, with diseases and 
pests common to each, and their control. 

Pruning Trees and Shrubs is a recent 
book by Dr. Ephraim Porter Felt who is 
director of The Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories. Like all his other works 
on allied subjects, this is a valuable and 
authoritative contribution to tree litera- 
ture. 

The Home Book of Trees and. Shrubs, 
by J. J. Levison, The Flowering Shrub 
Garden, by Michael Haworth-Booth, Wall 
Shrubs and Hardy Climbers, by W. J. 
Bean, and Trees and Shrubs for Land- 
scape Effects, by Marian C. Coffin, are 
excellent books of recent publication. 
Though the home gardener will hardly 
need them all, he can select one or two 
which best fit his need. Donald Wyman’s 
Hedges, Screens and Windbreaks, pub- 
lished in 1938, is apt to be the standard 
book on that subject for some time to 
come. 

It has been a good many years since 
a good book has appeared on lawn mak- 
ing. Howard B. Sprague of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
has done a really splendid job in his 












This fence is made on the principle of a 
Venetian blind. From “The Care and Feed- 
ing of a Place in the Country,” by Dale 
Warren (Coward-McCann) 














Better Lawns which came out about a 
year ago. 


Herbs 


ERBS are a subject of supreme in- 

terest to many gardeners and _ herb- 
alists are constantly in search of new 
books of herb lore and herb recipes. 
Rosetta Clarkson did a remarkably good 
job in her book Magic Gardens which ap- 
peared last year. Marcia Garrick, a 
neighbor of mine here in Rockland 
County, New York, who is a wizard of 
herb cookery, has so far been too busy to 
write a real book but she does have some 
little paper bound booklets which are 
most helpful. Of course, Eleanor Sinclair 
Rhode’s several books on herbs are still 
among the best, though no longer new. 


Pests and Diseases 


N°? beginner goes very far in garden- 
ing without learning that there are 
and diseases for each 
plant he grows. To get ahead of these, 
he must know what to do to eliminate 
them and when to do it, too. Cynthia 
Westcott’s Plant Doctor stands by itself 
in this field. Every amateur gardener 
and most professionals just feel they-must 
own it. Last year a new edition appeared 
with much new, helpful material added. 


too many pests 


Home Landscaping 


OW to Landscape Your Grounds, by 

L. R. Johnson, contains practical 
planting plans and keys prepared by 
eight well-known architects in varying 
sections of the country, as well as four- 
teen chapters, covering the various phases 
of landseaping. The above book, which 
has just been published, and the some- 
what older Garden Planning and Build- 
ing, by Ortloff and Raymore, are the best 
selections for the small home gardener 
who must do the work himself. Florence 
Bell Robinson’s Planting Design is a more 
advanced book for the serious, well 
grounded student. 


Books for Personal Enjoyment 


ERE I am with my allowance of 

space all but used up, and with the 
dessert untasted. For though we may 
need help and instruction on all sorts of 
weighty subjects, we do like to enjoy 
ourselves sometimes. The following are 
fine gift books for your Christmas lists, 
or are nice little presents to give yourself 
when you are feeling blue. 

Garden Clubs and Spades, by Laurence 
McKinney, is a riot from beginning to 
end. This garden club widower husband 
has written a slim book of really funny 
verse with many a barb for the lady 


gardeners. It is illustrated by Helen E. 
Hokinson. Who’s Zoo In the Garden is 


made up of a number of illustrated rid- 
dles in verse. The answer is always a 
flower and there follows a drawing and 
page of information on each. It ean be 
used by the literal-minded as a basis for 
parlor charades. If you or your friends 
like serious verse, quite “flowery” in tone, 
there are two which have come to my desk 
this year: The Stone of Destiny, by Hugh 
Findlay, and Bird Songs in Many 
Weathers, by William Bacon Evans. 
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People who like to read about country 
experiences, or who think that they can 
learn from a book how to run a country 
home graciously and efficiently, may en- 
joy My Own Four Wails, a grand and 
humorous account by Don Rose of the 
creation of his home near Philadelphia; 
and The Care and Feeding of a Place In 
the Country, by Dale Warren, which is 
an excellent book for the sort of person 
who will never deeply enjoy or under- 
stand the country anyway. 

John Kieran’s Nature Notes, with il- 
lustrations by Fritz Kredel, is a gift for 
an active-minded child or for an “In- 
formation Please” fan. It is a curious 
reflection of the author’s amazingly com- 
prehensive mind. 

A real gift book de luxe for gardeners 
is Flowers and Fruits, a folio of prints 
with text by Gordon Dunthorne. A Book 
of Garden Flowers and A Book of Wild 
Flowers, both by Margaret Mclkenny, 
illustrated by Edith F. Johnston, are 
items more nearly within the means of 
most of us. They contain gay, authentic 
flower sketches with accompanying text 
by Miss McKenny. I must at least men- 
tion The Flower Family Album, by Helen 
Field Fischer and Gretchen Harshbarger. 
This, too, contains sketches and text but 
is more seriously informative, being an 
elementary botany. A new edition ap- 
peared in July of this year. 

The Golden Throng, by Edwin Way 
Teale, is a delightful bee. book beautifully 
bound and illustrated with the author’s 
own superb photographs. 

So you see, in the last year or two, 
books have appeared on most subjects of 
horticultural interest. Certainly it should 
be easy to select from those mentioned in 
this article, titles which you feel would 
make good gifts for a gardening friend 
. .. yourself, too . . . who is starting a 
garden library. There is no better garden 
aid than a little library of one’s own. 
Authoritative advice is always a good in- 
vestment. 


Announcement of New 


Garden Books 


N?®& all garden books scheduled for 
publication before Christmas will be 
released in time for review in FLOWER 
GROWER by the December issue. There- 
fore, for the convenience of gift book 
shoppers, these books are listed below with 
the date of publication. Reviews will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 

Audubon, John James and Vogt, William. 
The Birds of America. Macmillan Co. 
$4.95 (New price—formerly $12.50) Oct. 15. 

Bates, Alfred. The Gardener’s Third 
Year—Trees and Shrubs. Longmans, Green. 

2.50 (3 vols. boxed ed. $5.00—The Gar- 
dener’s First Year, The Gardener’s Second 
Year, The Gardener’s Third Year) Oct. 15. 

Bowers, Nathan A. Cone-bearing Trees 
of the Pacific Coast. Whittlesey House. 
$2.50 Nov. 

Farnham, Dwight. The Embattled Male 
In the Garden: or Why Women Are Queer 
In the Country. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. Fall. 

Garden Calendar for 1942, Arranged for 
Sections of the U. S. Hastings House. $1.00 
Oct. 1. 

Gomez, Garden in the 


Natalie. Your 





City. Oxford University Press. $2.50 Nov. 
Goodspeed, T. Harper. Plant Hunters in 
the Andes. Farrar and Rinehart. $5.00 
Nov. 6. 
Harlow, W. M. 
and Canada. Whittlesey House. 


Trees of the Eastern U.S. 
$2.75 Oct. 


Hottes, A. C. 1,001 Garden Questions 
Answered; 3rd rev. ed. A. T. De La Mare. 
$2.50 Oct. 


King, Eleanor A. Bible Plants for Amer- 
ican Gardens. Macmillan. $2.00 Oct. 7. 


Lawrence, Elizabeth. A Southern Gar- 
den: a Handbook for the Middle South. 
University of North Carolina Press. $2.50 


Nov. 15. 

Leon, Ruth H. Let’s Make a Garden. 
Liveright Publishing Corp. $1.00 Oct. 10. 

Limbach, R. T. American Trees. (Juv.) 
Random House. $1.00 Sept. 29. 

Lutz, Frank E. A Lot of Insects. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 Oct. 17. 

McKenny, Margaret. Trees On the Place. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $5.00 Nov. . 

McKinney, Laurence. Garden Clubs and 
Spades; People of Note; Lines of Least 
Resistance. E. P. Dutton. Boxed $3.00 
Nov. 

Matschat, Cecile H. American Butterflies 
and Moths. Random House. $1.00 Sept. 


G. P. 


29. 
Parker, Bertha M. Insects and Their 
Ways. Harper and Bros. $1.00 Oct. 15. 


Sounin, Leonie de. Magic in Herbs. M. 
Barrows and Co. $2.00 Oct. 

Taylor, Norman, ed. The Practical En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening. . Halycon House. 


$3.49; thumbed index $3.95. Oct. 6. 

Wright, Priscilla H. Weeds Are More 
Fun. Hale, Cushman and Flint. $1.50 
Oct. 22. 


Leaves Are Valuable Mulch 


S autumn approaches and_ green 
leaves turn red, yellow, and brown, 
and later fall, many people wonder how 
to dispose of them. The familiar sight 
and odor of burning leaves are associated 
with this time of year, and burning is a 


quick way of disposing of them. But 
even the city, as well as the rural, 


dweller can make much better use of 
fallen leaves. In fact, it should become a 
practice never to burn leaves, but to use 
them to mulch trees and ornamentals or 
make compost for enriching the garden 
or flower beds. 

The drying out of evergreens, as well 
as deciduous plants, is an important fore- 
runner of injury by cold. Mulched soil is 
more moist both winter and sammer and 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than bare or cultivated land. 

In addition to bringing about a more 
favorable physical condition of the land, 
the decay of mulch material adds con- 
siderable nutrients to the soil. Nitrates 
are so high under an old mulch that no 
additional nitrogen fertilizer is usually 
necessary. The potash supply is very 
much greater; and calcium (lime), phos- 
phorus, boron, and other elements also 
leagh out and accumulate in the surface 
soil. 

It is little wonder that mulched plants 
are better off than those in bare soil, and 
at this time of year, advantage should be 
taken of leaves which are a discard of 
nature to put shrubbery away for the 
winter. 












Drought Threatens Trees and Shrubs 


Immediate steps must be taken in drought areas to pro- 


tect trees, shrubs and evergreens against winter injury 


Director, Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


INTER injury of trees, shrubs 

and evergreens may be caused by 

either extreme cold or extreme 
dryness. No one, of course, can forecast 
next winter’s weather, but to play safe 
one should expect the worst. Had woody 
ornamentals, especially evergreens, along 
the eastern seaboard from Maryland 
north to New Hampshire been properly 
fortified against cold and drought a year 
ago, there would not have been the wide- 
spread damage which was reported last 
spring. This injury was caused by cold 
dry winds followed by abnormally warm 
days which dried out the tops while the 
ground was still frozen. The vital fune- 
tions of trees, shrubs and evergreens con- 
tinue through cold weather and moisture 
must reach the tops from the root system 
to keep them from drying out in winter. 
Timely watering and mulching now will 
accomplish this. 

The rainfall records as of October 1 
are far from favorable for many eastern 
and central states. Weather bureau 
records in the northeastern United States 
showed an accumulated deficieney of rain- 
fall at the end of May for representative 
stations from Boston, Mass., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., of over three-and-a-half to 
nearly seven inches and reports for subse- 
quent months to the end of August indi- 
cated a continued deficiency within these 
approximate limits. The report from the 
weather bureau in New York City indi- 
cated a rainfall of only 0.11 of an inch 
for the month of September, the normal 
being 3.39 inches. This was the driest 
September ever recorded in New York. 
These records suggest that soil water has 
been greatly reduced and the oppor- 
tunities of trees and shrubs recovering 
from the drought effects earlier in the 
season ‘have been limited. The drought is 
more severe in central New York than in 
southwestern New England. It is possible 
that fall rains may correct this deficiency, 
before severe winter, weather arrives, but 
long steady rains are needed to penetrste 
hard dry soil deeply. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons showed the 
effects of winter drying last March, the 
leaves rolling tightly, drying out, and in 
more exposed places some three-fourths 
of good sized plants were killed. Early in 
April drying became manifest on the nar- 
row leaved evergreens such as Hemlock, 
White Pine, Red Pine and Seotech Pine, 
and Norway Spruce in about the order 
named. In early April, Flowering Dog- 
woods suffered greatly, there being a 
gradual dying of the tips of the branches 
back almost to the base of the tree in 
some cases. There was bleeding or flow- 
ing of sap from the branches just below 
the dried parts in a number of instances. 
Later in May soft Maples showed dead 
branches and some Sugar Maples grow- 


By E. PORTER FELT 


ing under poor conditions developed 
flowers and then, died. 

Weak trees and shrubs, especially those 
recently set or in exposed positions, were 
the ones which suffered most. A relatively 
small amount of protection from frost, 
wind or sun, as the case might be, was 
sufficient to prevent injury. Surprising 
though it may appear, there was con- 
siderable damage to trees or shrubs grow- 
ing in wet places. The lowered water 
table and the consequent inability of the 
roots to get the necessary moisture ex- 
plains this. Generally speaking, the well 
located trees and shrubs in good rich soil 
largely escaped injury. 

The above gives a picture of the causes 
which result in winter injury and the 
obvious preventive is to avoid these so 
far as possible. Shallow rooted trees or 
shrubs, such as Beech, Sugar Maple and 
Flowering Dogwood, are especially sus- 
ceptibie to injury by low temperatures. A 
mulch of leaves several inches deep (too 
great thickness is undesirable) or of simi- 
lar organic matter over the area occupied 
by the roois prevents freezing of the soil 
to a considerable depth and aids in con- 
serving moisture. A light dressing of 
peat moss under trees standing in sod 
and where leaves cannot be used is help- 
ful. Straw or cornstalks can be used in 
some places and removed in the spring. 
Plants which suffered last spring might 


well be muleched if one would avoid 
trouble. Oak leaves are especially good 


for mulehing Rhododendrons and other 
acid-loving plants. 

Excessively dry soil should be corrected 
by liberal watering if that condition pre- 
vails prior to cold weather. The best way 
is to allow a slow stream from a hose to 
run overnight or possibly for twenty-four 


hours so as to saturate the soil about the 
roots, repeating the treatment if neces- 
sary one or two weeks later, much de- 
pending upon the co-operation one gets 
from Nature. 

Mulching will help the roots greatly to 
supply the above ground parts with 
necessary moisture during cold weather, 
partly because of the protection from 
deep freezing and partly on account of 
the more moist conditions of the soil. 

The tops of hybrid Rhododendrons, if 
one would play safe, should be protected 
from strong winds and bright sunshine. 
One of the most effective methods is to 
protect the plants lightly with Pine 
boughs stuck in the soil and so placed 
as to form a loose mass of branches over 
the Rhododendrons. Some of the Rhodo- 
dendron leaves should be visible through 
the Pine branches. Protection may also 
be secured by the use of burlap or other 
fabrie or even slats of light wood such 
as laths, avoiding a tight enclosure and 
providing for ventilation and, in the case 
of ornamental Box in particular, the top 
of the enclosure should be high enough so 
that it will not sag with the weight of 
snow and break the branches. 

Protection of this general nature may 
be advisable for shrubs or Flowering Dog- 
woods standing in partly enclosed areas 
where there is exposure to the hot winter 
sun sometime during the day. Such ex- 
posure greatly increases evaporation and 
may result in serious winter drying. 

Weaker trees and shrubs might well be 
fed if this has not already been done, 
since there is some root growth during 
cold weather and the presence of abun- 
dant plant food in early spring will aid 
the trees and shrubs to start into vigor- 
ous growth when warm weather arrives. 


No More Cutworms 
By W. H. A. Terry, (Téxas) 


FTER one season in which I hunted 
down and killed what seemed like 
hundreds of cutworms, without stopping 
the damage, I tried another method 
which has now been in use two seasons. 
It has worked almost perfectly. 

Briefly, it comprises poisoning the soil 
with arsenate of lead so that practically 
all subterranean inhabitants are elimin- 
ated. Quoting from experience, it will 
do no good in the current season to 
attempt this after cutworm damage has 
started. The application must be made 
in the fall or winter to catch the grubs 
in the ground. 

My practice is to mix thoroughly one 
pound of arsenate of lead with two 
quarts or so of sand, and spread as 
evenly as possible over one hundred 





square feet of cultivated bed or border. 
Work it into the upper inch or two of 
soil with a rake. This rate of applica- 
tion is said to causemo damage to plants, 
and I can see none to mine. Quantities 
greatly in excess of this may damage 
some plants, therefore observe your 
measurements. Also tie on a dry hand- 
kerchief mask when mixing, and don’t 
leave the poison within reach of chil- 
dren. After this compound has been 
mixed in the soil there should be no 
danger to persons. As the soil should 


remain poisoned for two or three years, 
do not repeat until needed. 

My cutworm population in the garden 
last spring was limited to two which 
evidently came in from the shrubbery 
close by or some other untreated spot. 
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KTURNING to the site of its first 
show of a generation ago, the 
American Dahlia Society staged 

its 27th Annual Exhibition at the 

American Museum of Natural History, 

New York City, on September 24 and 25. 

Spectacular giant decorative Dahlias 
vied with beautiful arrangements of the 
smaller types to captivate the large num- 
visitors who at times crowded the 
spacious exhibition hall. 

A magnificent display staged by Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis B. Tim of Long Branch, 
m: We proved the piece de resistance, 
winning the coveted A. D. S. Gold Medal. 
In a black velvet setting, arranged taste- 
fully in vari-shaped black containers, were 
well grown blooms of many foreign varie- 
well as domestie novelties. MIA 
KARSTEN, a bi-color single, each petal of a 
distinet with a darker blotch 
at the center, was particularly admired. 
The always popular BrisHop OF LANDAFR, 
bright red single with bronze foliage, also 
LittLe DIAMOND, miniature cactus, 
and GREATER GLORY, lavender pink and 
white semi-cactus, enhanced the setting 
for three huge blooms of Epirn WILLKIE, 
snow white semi-cactus which beamed 
proudly from the top of the stunning 
display. 

The judges worked long and arduously 
on the entries competing for the FLOWER 
GROWER award, known as the Leonard 
Barron Memorial Trophy in honor of the 
late and much esteemed editor of this 
magazine. It is presented annually for 
the best undisseminated Dahlia of me- 
dium or small size. Parrella Dahlia Gar- 
dens, Bronx, N. Y., won the trophy with 
a lovely light mauve semi-cactus Dahlia, 
DorotHy Scumipt. The runner-up was 
an inecurved cactus, ORANGE PRINCEsS, of 
Geneva Dahlia Gardens. Throughout the 
show, FLAsH, the 1939 FLowER GROWER 
Trophy winner, and Snowcrest, last 
vear’s winner, proved their worthiness by 
eapturing blue ribbons. 
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Mollie B., a big informal 
pink Dahlia, 
won the Achievement 
Medal and an A. D. 5S. 
gold certificate in the seed- 


New York 


decorative 


ling class in 





There was a noticeable lack of exhibits 
of medium size Dahlias in the various 
sections. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for Dahlia lovers to make their ,.ow as 
exhibitors. Such Dahlias are of easy 
culture, lend themselves admirably to 
crowing in garden borders and are greatly 
admired on the show table. 

The American Home Achievement 
Medal for the best large flowered Dahlia 
was awarded to Rusehmohr Dahlia Gar- 
dens, Rockville Centre, L. L., for Mo.uuie 
B., a beautiful informal decorative of rich 
radiant pink, 10 to 12 inches in diameter 
and deep in proportion. The petals twist 
slightly enhancing its beauty. 

Dr. F. J. Knoecke of New York City 
won a blue ribbon and special for best 
seedling miniature with his miniature 
cactus, Bonsiz K, a rich purplish garnet 
in color. Rep DucHESS was adjudged 
best seedling pom, entered by John Allen 
of Rockville Centre, L. I. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
seedling class winners, many new Dahlias 
were noted, a few of which were DororHy 
Geer, rose-pink formal decorative of 
medium size; ORANGE PRINCESS, a_ bril- 
liant, fine petalled cactus of rich orange 
color and medium size; and GENEVA 
CrysTaAL WHITE, a clear white miniature 
cactus of beautiful form. These three 
Dahlias are originations of Geneva 
Dahlia Gardens, Geneva, Ohio. 

Salem Dahlia Gardens, Salem, N. J., 
showed STEPHEN Foster, an autumn hued 
giant semi-cactus on stems 4 feet long. 
This Dahlia had been honored in six 
previous shows of the 1941 season. 

Golden Rule Dahlia Farms of East 
Lebanon, Ohio, displayed some fine blooms 
which were shipped in from their gar- 
dens. Tosca, a medium eactus, vellow 
suffused pink was greatly admired as was 
also their large flowering SEASoN’s Best 
the color of which is soft peach. 

Not to be outdone in shipping blooms 
from a distance, Washburn Dahlia Gar- 


is climax to 1941 


Prize Dahlias 
In the New York Show 


The American Dahlia Society’s ex- 


season 


Reported by GORDON F. WAASER 


dens of Kokomo, Indiana, captured the 
Silver Medal with Cuter Koxomo, mul- 
berry formal decorative—a florists’ size 
flower, larger than miniature  require- 
ments. These blooms had been shipped 
750 miles. A Silver Medal was also 
awarded to Charles Garrity of San 
Leandro, California, for long distance 
shipping. His variety PicKLE Puss is a 
miniature cactus of orange blend. Honor- 
able mention went to Harry Robinson of 
Montebello, California, for a reddish pur- 
ple informal decorative medium, Monte- 
BELLO, resembling in color the striking 
Director MarsHaLu Howe. 

George T. Cairns packed a small box 
of blooms at National City, California, 
2950 miles to go! The hot weather did 
some damage to the flowers but neverthe- 
less they received tribute from admiring 
fans. The blooms of Lirrte Jimmy, tiny 
rose-pink pompons, were half an inch 
across ! 

The Dahlia Society of New Jersey won 
the President’s Cup for the best club 
display, a splendid exhibit of diversified 
types arranged on a long table. 

The Lynn B. Dudley Silver Platter was 
awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Louis B. Tim 
for a beautiful basket arrangement of 
splendidly grown Mia Karsten. 

Maemillan Hoopes, DuPont executive, 
won the House Beautiful Gold Medal with 
six excellent specimens of CROWNING 
Guory, this year’s sensational introdue- 
tion of Salem Dahlia Gardens. It is a 
huge incurved cactus of rose-pink color 
with lighter center. His entries through 
out the show, grown by J. Ferguson, were 
up to his usual high standard. 

There was spirited competition for the 
Editor’s Cup, offered annually by the 
writer, for the largest and most perfect 
bloom in the show. The variety Car. 
DAHL, measuring 145 by 8 inches eap- 
tured this award for Chester Nelson of 
West Hartford, Conn. Contrasting with 
this was the tiny bloom elass. John Allen 
of Rockville Centre, L. I., won Dahliadel’s 
pottery vases with a half-inch bloom of 
Litre Epiru. 

In the writer’s studied opinion this 
show boasted the finest individual basket 
or vase of giant Dahlias ever seen at 
New York. Arranged in a tall soft green 
vase, twenty blooms of EpitH WILLKIE, 
snow white semi-cactus, poised majestic- 
ally in the very center of the show room— 
and justly so. This variety won the 
Achievement Medal at the World’s Fair 








last year competing against some mag- 
nificent varieties. The blooms in _ the 
present exhibit were uniform, 12 inches 
aeross and stood erect on long stiff stems. 
Even the foliage was top notch. At the 
close of the show the exhibit was in al- 
most perfeet condition. E. E. Tooker 
of Rockville Centre, L. 1., is the origina- 
tor of this great Dahlia. 


Garden Club Section 


AHLIA blooms of superior quality 

and other flowers, comparing favor- 
ably with those grown by experienced 
and expert gardeners, were displayed ‘this 
year in one of the finest exhibitions by 
garden club members ever held. The best 
Dahlia exhibit, winning the tri-color, was 
shown ‘by Mrs. C. V. Smith, Far Hills, 
N. J., with five large blooms of varieties, 
JEFFERSONIAN, pink; DAHLIAMUM, au- 


tumn; MEEGHAM CALLAHAN, white; 
Darcy SAINSBURY, white; and LINk’s 
Bivue TrIuMPH, purplish violet. Other 


winning Dahlias in this class were: MIL- 
Tren Cross, gold; Roya Rose, purple, 
Ropert Riptey, lavender; PREMIER'S 
WinsoME, rose-pink; JANE Dew and 
Katie K, pink; Morner’s Day, white; 
and EuGENE won top honors for best 
individual blooms of decorative type. 
The eactus types were superb, showing 
erisp, well grown blooms of FLAsn, red 
tipped white bi-color; BALLEGo’s Sur- 
PRISE, White; JuLIus BUNGE, rose-pink; 


Magic PRINCE, magenta; Renate MUL- 
LER, peaches and cream; ICEBERG, white; 
BAERNE, salmon; STaR OF BETHLEHEM, 
white; and JESSIE KING, deep red. Mrs. 
Charles Bahr of Verona, N. J., again ex- 


hibited grand pompons winning with 
perfect tiny ball-like specimens of 


JOHNNY. 

Flower arrangements were the 
of interest for many of the 
of visitors. The tri-color 
an exquisite horizontal composition of 
eoral-pink, incurved cactus Dahlias and 
jade colored berries poised gracefully in 
an olive-green Venetian glass container. 
We are proud of Mrs. Otto Langhans, of 
Jamaica, L. 1., for showing such dexterity 
in this splendid use of Dahlias. 


eenter 
thousands 
winner was 


Commercial Displays 


“T HE commercial displays, staged at 
either end of the exhibition hall, were 
as fine as one could desire. 

The A. D. S. Gold Medal was awarded 
Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland N. J., whose 
tastily arranged display covering one hun- 
dred square feet nosed out Ruschmohr 
Dahlia Gardens’ fine display in the final 
judging. Dahliadel featured their 1942 
variety Kine Davin, a violet purple in- 
formal decorative of large size; also 
WinTER Morn, a staghorn petalled white 
cactus of medium size. Mozart, a white 


ball Dahlia, was very good as were quanti- 
ties of Mary Tay or, pinkish gold cactus; 





GuipING Star, bright yellow 
flowering; GOVERNOR, large light yellow 
formal decorative; and Ia, one of the 
finest red poms of rich color and good 
form. 
Rusehmohr 
Centre, L. 
centage ol 


orehid 


Dahlia Gardens, Rockville 
l., displayed a greater per- 
large Mouuir iB, 
1942 pink informal, was the spearhead 
of this exhibit. Much admired, also, was 
Ivory PRINCESS, a large semi-cactus of 
excellent form and broad petalled—color, 
ivory white. Rea. Guiory, white formal; 
GINGER Rogers, yellow informal; and 
Mary Lynn Dup ey, a huge deep red 


blooms. 


semi-cactus—this introducer’s 1941 Dahl- 
ias—were displayed in profusion. JEAN- 
ETTE, a red and white bi-color, and 
CLARA Peetu, large semi-cactus of pale 
lavender pink with center petals snow 
white, looked very good. Mrs. Tuomas 


A. Epison, a 10-inch informal decorative, 
is the brightest dazzling red seen in any 
Dahlia in a fong time—a velvety beauty. 

Parrella Dahlia Gardens, Bronx, N. Y., 
presented some very fine quality blooms, 
well arranged. DororHy ScHuMuipt, the 
FLOWER GROWER award winner, naturally 
proved the center of 
a much needed variety 


attraction. It is 
being a medium 


semi-cactus, lilae in color. VinweELi 
PARAGON, large informal decorative of 


creamy yellow, showed much promise. 
It has a pink suffusion which adds re 
finement to the flowers as the slightly 
twisting petals reveal its overtones. Lynn 
FONTAINE introduced last year, a huge 
bright red semi-eactus, and Town Topic, 
bi-color informal, were excellent. 

ALice J, the new pink ball, featured 
the exhibit of C. Louis Alling, Westhaven, 
Conn, Many fine prize winning varieties 
were shown principally 
DRAGONETTE, a huge semi-cactus of peach 
color; VirGintA Rute, deep red semi 
cactus; CALIFORNIA Ipo., still one of the 
best yellow informals; and CoLonia. 
GRENADIER, a fine blend, looked very good 
here. 

Queens Dahlia Gardens, of Flushing, 
L. 1., again featured standard varieties. 
SUNRAYS, one of the best autumn hued 
informal decoratives, vied with Katie 
K, large lavender pink informal decora 
tive and ARELDA Lioyp, a vellow JANE 
COWL. 


also JESSI A 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, 
L. I., had a large exhibit of standard 


varieties. ANDREAS ORANGE, a splendid 


orange cactus miniature, was excellent. 
So was SNOWSPRITE, a white cactus min- 
iature. Many cut flower poms were 
shown, among which YELLOW Gem, 
EpitHh MUELLER, yellow tipped red, 


and INpIAN CuierF, red, were best. These 
are good garden poms, prolifie and col 
orful. 

There was keen rivalry in the competi- 
tive classes in each section. 
for novices was awarded J. Rivel whose 
exhibits were indeed worthy. In the 250 
hill class, Sweepstakes was won by Henry 
Olsen of Flushing, L. I., who nosed out 
Dr. Fred J. Knoeke and Edward O’Keefe 
of Cold Spring, N. Y. In these classes 
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Dorothy Schmidt, winner of the Leonard 
Barron Memorial Trophy for Parrella Dahlia 


Gardens, is notable for its lilac color 
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OOKS reviewed this month repre- 
sent widely separated interests and 
yet each one easily could prove to 

be exciting reading if only the home 
gardener would expose himself to it. 
You are given a mere taste of the con- 
tents in these reviews—enough, perhaps, 
to lure you to a complete reading at the 
first opportunity. 


Twelve Essays by Authorities 
GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS, 
by noted authorities. 239 pages. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. $2.50. 


About this time of year gardeners are 
always on the lookout for books to be set 
aside for winter reading. “Gardening 
With the Experts” is one of these, though 
it can be referred to with confidence the 
year round. 

There are twelve chapters or sections 
in this book, each on a different subject 
and written by an authority on that sub- 
ject. Richardson Wright has contributed 
a section on The Heritage of Gardens, 
summing up his long study of the history 
of gardening abroad and in this country. 

Henry E. Downer, horticulturist at 
Vassar College and contributor to garden 
books, magazines and newspaper garden 
pages, has written of Annuals and Per- 
ennials, crowding a tremendous fund of 
information into a few short pages. 

Robert S. Lemmon, newly appointed 
Associate Horticultural Editor of Ameri- 
ean Home magazine, has a chapter on 
Wildflower Gardens. This is Mr. Lemmon’s 
hobby. On his place in Connecticut 
he has long had Arbutus, Cypripediums 
and other wildlings which people came 
miles to see. He is well equipped to 
advise others on this, his pet subject. 

Rosetta E. Clarkson writes of herbs, 
J. Horace MeFarland of The Rose for 
All America, and Montague Free of the 
Brooklyn Botanie Garden on _ house 
plants. 

A chapter on color for the garden 
borders and in arrangements indoors is 
contributed by Dorothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Blom who have written several 
books on flower arrangement. Dorothy 
Biddle is a popular lecturer on this sub- 
ject and others of horticultural interest. 

“The Plant Doctor,” Cynthia Westeott, 
speaks of Garden Sanitation while 
Howard B. Sprague, whose recent book, 
“Better Lawns,” has been so gladly wel- 
comed, has a section on Planting and 
Care of Lawns. 

Donald Wyman of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, author of “Hedges, Screens and 
Windbreaks,” writes of The Order of 
Bloom of Trees and Shrubs, while one 
of the most valuable chapters in the book 
is by Sarah V. Coombs, that veteran 
horticulturist and flower show judge, who 
offers something to get your teeth into in 
Amateur Flower Shows and Flower 
Arrangements, 


A Landscape Book for All Climates 
HOW TO LANDSCAPE YOUR 
GROUNDS,. by Loyal R. Johnson. 
Illus. 221 pages. De La Mare, N. Y. C. 
$2.75. 
This is a unique volume, among the 
many published in reeent years on the 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


subject of landscape gardening. The 
author is rich in experience both in this 
country and abroad. His text is sup- 
plemented with some older material by 
Robert Cridland which appeared origin- 
ally in an earlier De La Mare _ book. 
“Practical Landseape Gardening.” An- 
other notable feature is presented in the 
planting plan accompanied by keys 
drawn up by eight landscape architects 


from different parts of the country. 
These workable plans are understand- 
able, low-cost lay-outs for moderate 


priced homes and one ean find the right 
plan for North, South, East or West. 

The many gardeners throughout the 
country who have come to know and love 
Alfred C. Hottes, garden lecturer, author 
and editor, will find added interest in 
this work because it is edited by Mr. 
Hottes who has also contributed valuable 
lists of shrubs, acid soil plants, trees and 
vines. These lists give succession of 
bloom, time and color of fruit, evergreens, 
hedge plants and vines for various 
positions and for all sections of the 
country. The lists of trees include species 
for roadside or street planting, for city 
conditions, seaside planting; and lists of 
ornamental trees of various heights, 
habits and virtues. 

The fourteen chapters of text cover all 
features of planning, beginning before 
the house is built; architectural features; 
walks and drives; lawns; trees; shrubs 
and flower gardens. The profuse illustra- 
tions appear on almost every page and 
there are many diagrams of construc- 
tion as well. 

This is a work for the home gardener 
and can be used to advantage both by 
those who are able to eall in a landscape 
consultant and by those who must do the 
planning and actual work themselves or 
with unskilled labor only. 


A Year of Delphinium Progress 


DELPHINIUM, The Year Book of The 
American Delphinium Society for 
1940. Ruth Mosher Place, Editor. 110 
pages. John J. Brugman, Hinsdale, Ill. 
$2. 


The 1940 Year Book of the American 
Delphinium Society is sent to all mem- 
bers. The annual membership fee of 
$2.00 ineludes this valuable publication 
which is always one of the most attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated of the 


many flower society year books. Its loose 
leaf form facilitates permanent binding 
while the many authoritative articles con- 
tributed by Delphinium experts makes it 
imperative to preserve each annual per- 
manently. 

year’s 


This book includes as usual 


some fine photographs by Edward 
Steichen, in his individual and dramatic 
style and other contributions from his 
pen. Mr. Steichen is also the leading 
contributor to the Symposium which 
prognosticates the ideal Delphinium of 
the future. Charles F. Barber, Charles O. 
Blodgett, Eugene 8S. Boerner, Leon H. 
Leonian, Frank Reinelt, Vladimir G, 
Simkhoviteh, Newell F. Vanderbilt and 
several others take part in this discussion 
and present weaknesses, and aims for 
future perfection in the development of 
this flower. 

Leon H. Leonian in his Delphinolog 
goes into all sorts of interesting matters 
including crown rot, vitamin B,, cutting 
back and germination. 

A department full of stimulation and 
intimate comment is From the Editor’s 
Uneasy Chair. One of the subjects dis- 
cussed therein is the plan for extending 
and elaborating the Pandora’s Box de- 
partment with questions and answers on 
elementary Delphinium problems. Readers 
are urged to send in their questions which 
will be referred to expert specialists for 
reply. This is a boon for the beginner 
or amateur Delphinium enthusiast. 

There is so much helpful reading mat- 
ter and so many fine photographs in this 
year book that it must be seen to be 
appreciated. How fortunate is the Del- 
phinium Society to have as one of its 
leading members America’s leading 
photographer ! 


Gourd Growers and Archaeologists, 
Attention! 


GOURDS of the Southeastern Indians, 
by Frank G. Speck. Illus. 113 pages. 
The New England Gourd Society, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $2.50. 


Doctor Speck, of the University of 
Pennsylvania has made a unique contri- 
bution to American literature in this prol- 
egomenon on the Lagenaria Gourd in the 
culture of the Southeastern Indians. 
Sponsored by the New England Gourd 
Society, this authoritative work is of in- 
terest not only to gourd growers and all 
horticulturists but to archaeologists and 
ethnologists as well. 

Despite its scientific accuracy, the vol- 
ume makes fascinating and exciting read- 
ing. Though most of us know in a gen- 
eral way how primitive American tribes 
used gourds, Dr. Speck tells us of their 
value as natural refrigerators, and water 
coolers, the evaporation on their porous 
exteriors reducing the temperature of the 
contents. They served also as salt con- 
tainers, sifters, measures, strainers, seed 
holders, fish bait holders, net-line floats 
and life belts, to mention but a few of 
their uses. 

The chapter on The Gourd as Tribal 
Cultural Property tells of the gourds 
grown by each of the Southeastern Indian 
tribes, and how the various types were 
utilized by each and their significance in 
their culture. 

The many drawings which accompany 
the text give an excellent idea of the 
gourd shapes, how they were eut and 
converted into utensils. This book should 
be in every horticultural library and on 
the work desk of each gourd grower. 

















Rose Society Adopts New Constitution at 
Annual Meeting 


HE American Rose Society held its 43d 
Annual Meeting at Washington, D. C., 
September 19 and 20, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Raleigh. Attendance was some- 
what larger than usual, with several mem- 
bers crossing the continent for the meeting. 
Friday the 19th was devoted to an educa- 
tional meeting where Dr. Charles E. Resser 
of the U. S. National Museum gave the 
“Earliest Records of Roses in North 
America,” and showed slides of fossil Rose 
stems, leaves and fruit which had _ been 
buried in the Rockies for untold ages. 

An interesting talk illustrated with charts 
was given by Dr. T. M. Little of U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, showing the distribution of 
all the American Wild Roses. And “Better 
Roses for All Regions of North America” 
was discussed by Dr. J. A. Gamble, Chair- 
man Rose Show Committee, Potomae Rose 
Society. 

During the afternoon the members visited 
the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Ruffner, 
Alexandria, Virginia, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitman Cross, Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
where Mr. Youngman, President of the 
Potomac Rose Society, presented Dr, Cross 
with the Potomae Rose Society’s Gold 
Medal for his work in originating new 
Roses. 

At the business meeting Saturday, one 
of the most spirited and longest sessions on 
record, changes were made in the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws setting up Councils giv- 
ing the membership better representation 
on the Board of Trustees. The plan is to 
elect one Councilor for every 300 or more 
members who will meet with Trustees. 

The following officers were elected for 
1942: 

President—A, F. Truex, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Vice-president—H. L. Erdman, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania 

Treasurer—C. R. MeGinnes, 
Pennsylvania 

Secretary—R. Marion Hatton, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Trustees for three years—Mrs. S. A. 
Steier, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dr. G. W. 
Murphy. Asheville, North Carolina, Harry 
W. Snrith, Seattle, Washington, Frank G. 
Oliver, Buffalo, New York 

Trustee for 2 years—Niels J. Hansen, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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A. F. Truex of Tulsa, Oklahoma, (left) suc- 

ceeds Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell Univer- 

sity as President of the American Rose 
Society 


After a tiresome day of business, Presi- 
dent-elect Truex, at the banquet ending the 
meeting, put the members and guests Im a 
happy mood with an hour of Oklahoma wit 
and universal Rose wisdom. 

At a Trustees’ meeting held Thursday 
evening, September 18, the Trustees awarded 
the Fuerstenberg $100.00 cash prize “to the 
originator of any new Rose of American 
origin suitable to the American climate 
which may deserve honor” to Dr. W. E. 
Lammerts of Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, 
California, for his new Rose “Charlotte 
Armstrong”; and the Dr. W. Van _ Fleet 
Gold Medal “te be awarded to the creator 
of a new shrub or dooryard Rose” was 
awarded to Niels J. Hansen, hybridizer for 
Dr. Whitman Cross, Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land, for the new Rambler “Chevy Chase.” 


Rose Show in Washington 


HE highlights of ninth annual Potomac 
Rose Show held in Washington, D. C., 
September 20 and 21, were the Roses which 





Garden Roses of high 
quality were shown in 
abundance at the ninth 
annual show of the Poto- 
mac Rose Society, held in 
Washington in the new 
National Museum (left) 


Mark Sullivan, columnist, 
was the feature speaker at 
Red Rose Rent day in 
West Grove. Penna. He 
was honored by having a 
new Conard-Pyle Rose 
named for him. Miss Rhoda 
Specht pins one of the 
golden yellow blooms on 
Mark Sullivan (right) 





in the 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, 









N. Y.) 


came by air from the West Coast and by 
express from the Middle West. ; 

The exhibit of the Portland, Oregon, Rose 
Test Gardens was the most glorious display 
of garden Roses ever seen in the nation’s 
capital. They were rivaled only by those 
from Pasadena, Oakland, San Jose and 
San Francisco, California. The fragrance, 
color and size of these Roses, and the dis 
tance they came, reveal the interest and 
devotion of these West Coast gardeners to 
this flower. 

The outstanding feature of the Hybridizer 
Division was the exhibit of the Roses pro- 
duced by the late E. G. Hill of Richmond, 
Ind., and associates, and by Fred H. 
Howard and associates of Montebello, Calif. 
To have most of ‘the best varieties produced 
by each one shown in one hall was an 
accomplishment. 

The much coveted Nicholson Bowl, sweep 
stakes award in the amateur division, was 
won by Mrs. Lomax Taylor. The Washing- 
ton Evening Star silver vase was awarded 
the new yellow Rose, Mrs. Paul R. Bosley, 
shown by Bosley Nurseries, Mentor, Ohio. 

Dr. J. A. Gamble was chairman of the 
show which was sponsored by the Potomac 
Rose Society. Mrs. H. Nelson Bass assisted 
ereatly in the show's success as the Show 
Secretary. 


New York Ninth District Show 


N October 1 and 2 the Ninth District of 
the New York Federation of Garden 
Clubs staged its first regional flower show. 
In the Ninth District are some forty-five 
garden clubs, many of the members of 
which are leaders in the state garden club 
movement. These clubs never have held a 
show except in connection with the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York City 
in March or as separate clubs. ; 
This fall they added to their activities 
by holding a district exhibition on the 
la-ge estate of Mr. and Mrs. H. Edward 
Manville in Pleasantville, New York. 
The setting was the stables, courtyard 
and barn on the estate. Farm atmosphere 
and the fall season were stressed. In one 
barn are twelve large box stalls, each 11 
by 13 feet, and they were selected hy the 
clubs to feature their finest talent. There 
were no restrictions on what a clul taking 
a stall might do, which made for a great 





diversity in these exhibits. 

Besides these special features there were 
classes for outdoor tables, miniature ar- 
rangements, tea wagons and harvest carts. 
There was a commercial section and in the 
court and adjacent barn were the horti- 
cultural exhibits and gardens. 

Tri-color ribbons of the Federation were 
awarded to the Valhalla Garden Club on 
its exhibit, staged in one of the stalls, en- 
titled “A Flower Arranging Room,” and to 
Mrs. J. E. Hathaway, of New Rochelle, for 
an outdoor buffet supper table. ' 

Visitors found adequate parking space 
and their comfort was also provided for 
by food service. The net proceeds of the 
show were divided among war charities. 


On to Lisle (Ill.) in May 


te most attractive sounding of all the 
big spring flower shows will be an out- 
door affair to be held in Lisle, Ill., on May 
15 to 18. After eleven years of holding 
their flower show at the Navy Pier in Chi- 
cago, the Garden Club of Illinois has been 
forced by present conditions to seek other 
Ss The Government needs the Navy 

ier for defense. 

But this poser was not too much for the 
State Garden Club and other quarters have 
been found which will make possible a much 


more unique exhibition. It will be held 
out-of-doors and in tents, thus undoubtedly 
producing a rival to the noted - English 


exhibitions of former years. A large at- 
tendance from out of state is anticipated. 

Mrs. O. W. Dynes, who has won an 
enviable reputation as general chairman of 
the Chicago shows, sponsored by the Gar- 
den Club of Illinois, will direct the Exhi- 
bition in its new location. The _ profits 
from past shows have been used for the 
Lincoln Memorial Garden in Springfield, Ill. 

The new site was offered by one of the 
Executive Committee of former shows, Mrs. 
Joseph M. Cudahy. The May Exhibition 


will be staged on the magnificent estate 
formerly owned by Mrs, Cudahy’s father, 


Joy Morton. 

Gardens will be laid out along a tree- 
lined driveway which is at least half a 
mile long, while tents will be set up for 
the horticulture section and the various 
classes in “artistic arrangement.” 

The evening display sounds especially 
appealing and shouldn’t be missed. Flood 
lights will illuminate the entire grounds 
and make them a veritable fairyland. 


Mexican Pilgrimage to Be Repeated 


BXAS Garden Clubs, Inc., are repeating 

their popular pilgrimage to Mexico for 
the seventh time next February 20 to March 
2, 1942. 

According to Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, pil- 
grimage chairman, this seventh annual pil- 
grimage is being sponsored by the Texas 
Garden Clubs, due to popular demand and 
the desire to cement continued friendly 
relations with our neighbor “south of the 
border.” 

The pilgrimage is to be made by rail 
and de luxe accommodations are offered with 





“Much better living conditions around 
here since the Garden Club members 
subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 
der the group subscription plan.” 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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Nov. 6-9 
Flower Show of 


Nov. 7-9 
Nov. 8 





Chrysanthemum Shows 


Date Sponsoring Organization 
Nov. 1-2 =‘ Third Annual Exhibition of the Portland seudnneaenn 
Society, Civic Auditorium . ae 
Nov. 1-20 Fall Flower Show, Phipps Conserv atory Oa 
Nov. 6-9 Thirty-fourth Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- 


cultural Society of New York, American Museum of 
Natural History... ......... 
Fortieth Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America in co-operation with the 112th Annual Autumn 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Hall.... 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show, Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, Field House... . 
Twenty-ninth Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Chicago Park District, Garfield and Lincoln Park 
a 


Place 


Portland, Ore. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chicago, Ill, 





air conditioned pullmans, dining cars and 
lounge car. Headquarters in Mexico D. F. 
will be at Hotel Reforma. 

Automobile excursions covering 750 miles 
with visits to points of interest adjacent 
to Mexico City will be made. Private 
gardens and homes opened exclusively to 
garden club pilgrims will be visited. Re- 
ceptions and tea at the U. S. Embassy with 
Ambassador and Mrs. Josephus Daniels is 
intended. 

A very attractively illustrated folder has 
been issued by the Texas Garden Clubs and 
may be secured from Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 
Country Club Estates, Wichita Falls, Texas, 


A Marigold Flower Show 
N Tampa, Florida, Marigolds were the 


outstanding flowers exhibited by the 
Horticulture Committee of the Tampa Fed- 


eration of Garden Clubs in July. Tampa 
is fortunate in having a Garden Center 


and it was there that the exhibition 
held. 

Marigolds do well in Florida as summer 
flowers ani this was the second annual 
Marigold exhibition. Seeds of 64 varie- 
ties of these flowers were donated by the 
Burpee Seed Company of Philadelphia, and 
were distributed .among members of the 
twenty-eight circles of the city federation. 

The varieties exhibited were classified 
under their proper type making identifica- 
tion easy for visitors who crowded the 
Garden Center during the exhibition. 

As Marigolds are old-fashioned flowers, 
the hostesses dressed in old-fashioned cos- 


was 





64 varieties, blossoms 
ones about the size of a 
nail to the big chrysanthemum- 


tumes. Among the 
ranged from tiny 
thumb 


flowered types. There were colors in all 
hues Of yellows and oranges, on to the 


mahogany-reds of the new hybrids. There 
were odorless and non-odorless varieties to 
suit all tastes. Several flower arrangements 
were exhibited in which other flowers were 
combined with Marigolds. 


Lecture Courses for New York Gardeners 


WO lecture series, open to home gar- 
deners, are to be conducted this fall and 
winter by The Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The first, on flower arrangement, begins 
November 17 with a lecture by John Taylor 
Arms on “Art in Relation to Flower Ar- 
rangement.” Five other authorities will 
conclude the 6-lecture course. 
A horticultural course, beginning No- 
vember 18, will be conducted by Mrs. Julia 
A. Latimer and will consist of ten lectures 


on principles of home gardening. All lee- 
tures are at 3 P.M. Registrations should 


be made in advance. 


Herb Round Robin Club Wanted 


N herb enthusiast would like to get in 
touch with kindred souls with the ob- 


ject in view of forming an Herb Round 
Robin Garden Club of about twelve mem- 


bers. Persons interested may register in 
care of this department of FLowER GRrowekr. 





Prize Dahlias in New York Show 


(Continued from page 505) 


were seen some of the best grown Dahlias 
in the show. Outstanding varieties were 
MarFrri£, huge red semi-c: actus ; MoTHER’S 


Day, white formal; Srraigut’s WuHite, 
white informal; BaALLEGo’s SURPRISE, 
white cactus; Marion Smiru, pink in- 


formal; Ext Rusto, huge informal, deep 
red; NaNcy ANN MITCHELL, scarlet cactus 
medium; GLAMoUR, purple informal; 
CALIFORNIA IpoL and Lorp or AuTUMN, 
yellow informals; MARIETTA E, yellow in- 
eurved cactus; and SuNRAys, autumn in- 
formal. 

Dr. Bruce B. Preas dominated the 
pompon and miniature classes and also 
arrangements, for Sweepstakes. The 
quality of his blooms as well as showman- 
ship in staging was appreciated by expert 


and uninitiated alike. Ina, bright red 
pom; Miss MaArJorig, tiny purple pom; 
LitrLe Epirx, gold-tipped red pom; and 
Mrs. J. TELFER, snow white pom were 
well nigh perfect. 

Of a cultural nature was an exhibit, 
by Morgan T. Riley of New York City, 
of two full grown Dahlia plants growing 
in tubs of washed sand. These plants 
had been grown on the roof of an apart- 
ment house in New York and were fed 
entirely by chemicals. The plants were 
healthy and vigorous, foliage clean and 
the blooms showed good color. 

The Dahlia show closed on Thursday 
night after many thousands had witnessed 
it, including delegations from out of 
town. 
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Information, Please! 


| Nag tenga want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Wants to Increase Dogwood 
Collection 


I have the following varieties of 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) : 
common white; rubra; plena—double 
white; pendula—white, weeping 
branch; welchi—white variegated 
leaves; starki—extra large white; 
Cornus mas—Cornelian Cherry; and 
Cornus kousa—Japanese. Do read- 
ers know of any other ornamental 
flowering species? If so, what is it 
like and where may it be purchased? 
—FRANKLIN JOHNSON, (N. J.) 





Field Mice Damage Bulbs 


How can I protect seed and bulbs, 
planted in the fall, from field mice? 
They have eaten many things I 
planted in the spring, too. The mice 
are especially thick in wild spots 
around the grounds which are fine 
for birds. I hesitate to use poison 
for fear of killing song birds:x—MaAry 
LARKIN CooK, (Ind.) 





Where Can Lapageria Be 
Obtained? 


Will some reader tell me where I 
may obtain plants, seeds or cuttings 
of Lapageria, rosea or alba, or one 
of the hybrids? Some -years ago I 
went to no end of trouble to get some 
sent over from England, but by the 
time our Department of Agriculture 
got through with them all I had was 
dead sticks.—(Mrs.) R. E. Coo.Ley, 
(N. Y.) 


Gloxinia Doesn’t Grow Well 


Will some one kindly tell me what 
is wrong with my Gloxinia bulbs? 
They come very slowly, get six or 
eight leaves, then start dying. If a 
bud appears it never blooms.—Mary 
LuKEs, (Wis.) 


Can One Walk on Ajuga? 


I would like to know if Ajuga will 
stand walking on if used on a path? 
I use it under shrubs for a ground 
cover, and like it there.—(Mrs.) 
CHARLES W. Burton, (Mich.) 


Is There Pink African Violet? 


Can anyone tell me where lavender 
African Violets can be purchased? 
Are there white or pink ones?— 
(Mrs.) Harry C. Crisp, (S. D.) 





Orange Cosmos Doesn’t Bloom 


A friend has the biggest stalk of orange 
Cosmos I ever saw. It is covered with 
heavy foliage but has not flowered all 
summer. Why is this?—Mary LARKIN 
Cook, (Ind.) 


I would expect that if an Orange Flare 
Cosmos has not bloomed all summer that it 
must have been grown from seed of the 
original Klondyke strain., This strain is 
commonly found in the South but it re- 
quires too long a growing season for the 
North.—Ep1ror. 


Stephanotis From Seeds Hasn’t Bloomed 


Answering Antoinette Gauvin 


September 


( Mass.) 


I have Stephanotis floribunda. I wanted 
one very much, but they were beyond my 
purse, sO you can imagine my _ pleasure 
when I saw that Rex. Pearce had the seeds 
for sale, nine for a quarter. I ordered a 
package, and then went to _ Bailey’s 
‘Hortus” to find out what to do with 
them. It said merely that Stephanotis 
were grown from cuttings, and was silent 
ibout seeds. It did state soil requirements, 
neluding the fact that they needed quite 
a bit of fertilizer. 

When my seeds came, I planted them in 
two strawberry baskets filled with sandy 





loam, mixed with peat moss and well-aged 
cow manure. I covered them about their 
own depth and set them on a table in a 
window where they would receive morning 
sun, until about noon. 

I kept them damp. In about six weeks 
they showed up, not all at once. In the 
end six out of the nine germinated. Then 
I potted them separately in the same mix- 
ture. I kept two and gave away four. 

Mine now are in the kitchen ‘window. 
They get morning sun for about two hours, 
and must be turned to keep them from 
growing to one side. I water them from 
the bottom frequently. They droop their 
leaves pitifully when they are too dry. I 
feed them every six weeks with a weak 
solution of Vigero. 

So far, they have neither bloomed nor 
shown tendency to be vines. I am greatly 
pleased with them though.—WInNIFRED M. 
BARKER, (Calif. ) 


Darkness Keeps Water Lilies Open 


In your October issue, Edward Kintner’s 
reply to Mrs. F. E. Newbold, stating that 
sunlight or electric light will keep cut 
Water Lilies open longer, is in direct con- 
tradiction to my experience of more than 


Answers Department /* 








forty-five years. The day-blooming Lilies, 
cut as soon as fully open in the morning 
and stored in cold water “up to their necks” 
in my cool and dark cellar, have in many 
cases, remained wide open all night, 
whereas in bright light they close, espe- 
cially in sunlight, within an hour or two. 
—C. H. Pease, (Conn.) 


Try This to Skeletonize Leaves 
Answering Grace F., (Calif. ) 
September * 


Bucknall 


“I’m not much of an expert on some things, 
I avow ; 

But I’ve learned from living a heap o’ 
things—and HOW! 

Somebody wants to skeletonize Magnolia 
leaves, My friend, 

I have learned a simple way which I herein 
shall send. 

1’]1 guarantee this remedy will magically 
do the trick— 

Get a pair of Mexican Bean 
They'll do it quick!” 


—Mary LARKIN Cook, (Ind.) 


Beetles! 


Formula for Skeletonizing Magnolia 


Leaves 
Answering Grace F. Bucknall (Calif.) 
September 


Soak the leaves in water for a long 
period or boil in soap and water until outer 
skin can be washed away. Then carefully 
cleanse and bleach in the sun.—MERCEDES 
SMITH, (La.) 


By All Means Divide Lupines! 


Answering Justine Sucker, 
ber 

I would say that Lupines can and should 
be divided. {It is the only way you can keep 
a true color (I have pink). If plants are 
thrifty they will have plenty of roots. 
Plants should be divided every two years 
and transplanted. Early September is best. 
Seed never comes true.—(Mrs.) H. Par- 
THOW, (Wash.) 


(Ohio) Septem- 





Charm String Items 


Answering Mrs. 
(Mass.) May 
With gourds for charm strings, use the 
seed pods of Proboscidea or Martynia 
(Devil’s Claws), Nigella, Trumpet Vine, 
Nicandra, Okra, and Locust trees.—( Mrs.) 
Harry C. Crisp, (S. D.) 


George F. Ballentine 


Bulletin Discusses Nematodes 


Answering Ralph M, Gish (Kans.) August 
I would suggest that you write to the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, for their 
bulletin on nematodes. It gives a rather com- 
plete discussion of what is known up to the 
present time.—E.LLiotr Wiser, (Calif.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of the THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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This “Triple Action” 
Plant Food 
Will Amaze You 


PLANTABB S&S 


. will provide your plants and flowers with all the 
completely balanced food elements, plus Vitamin Bi 
and reot producing hormones essential to vigorous 
health, abundant foliage and lovely blooms. Plan- 
tabbs are perfect food and tonic for everything 
that grows in the soil, indoors or out. 

FRIENDLY WORDS FROM PLANTABBS Users: 
Marvelous never thought such beautiful plants 
possible!’’ ‘‘I am crediting PLANTABBS with the 
most beautiful garden I have ever had.’’ *“‘No sub- 
stitutes for me . there’s nothing like PLAN- 
TABBS!"’ Thousands of like expressions come from 
users of VPlantabbs on African Violets, Begonias, 
Geraniums and all other house plants. Try Plantabbs 

results guaranteed 
At dealers in 25c, 















50c, $1.00 & $3.50 packages or 
PLANTABBS ss 2 West 
Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. For 
economy buy larger sizes. 





For BETTER MULCHING 


Protect your roses and other plants against winter 
with the ideal new mulch—it’s better—it stays 
put—will not wash or blow away—aids the soil. 
, bu. bag protect 30 to 50 plants, $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for folder. 


THE OSMO GARDEN CO. 
1229 N. 63rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





AS A NOVEL USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
GIVE THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it 
traction and prevents damage 











provides easy 
to your 


flowers Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental FULLY PATENTED. 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROOKS 
Fairhaven Road Concord, Mass. 


= - 








FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
iris, and Eremurus species, with Fringed Gen- 
tians, Trailing Arbutus, and others that need 
winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog, 

Dept. Z. 
: MOORESTOWN 
REX. D. PEARCE ew sensey 











GIANT- 
FLOWERING 


Clematis 


New Hybrid Varie- 
ties in gorgeous col- 
ors—crimson, violet, 
purple, lavender, 
sky-blue, and_ pink. 
Among these new varieties are Crimson 
King, Ascotiensis, Empress of India, 
Lady Northcliffe, Huldine, Gypsy Queen, 
and a score of others. Flowering period 
extends from June to September. All 
plants grown on their own roots, insur- 
ing accuracy of color and vigor of 
growth, 





New Descriptive Folder Now Ready 


Describes these new varieties and _ pictures 
many in natural colors. You will find it 
helpful in selecting Clematis, other Orna- 


mental vines, and Hardy Chrysanthemums for 
your garden. Write today for free copy. 


James |. George &Son,P.0.BoxF, Fairport, N.Y. 
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The 


Grow more 


Velvet 









Weathervane 





Flowers — Watering house 


plants—Geranium growers—Opium Poppies banned 


NY annual that will stay in con- 
stant bloom from midsummer until 
frost and also retain its neat habit 

of growth is worth growing in quantity. 
This is the way I feel about Salpiglossis 
after admiring its velvety trumpets all 
summer long. It seems as though each 
one lasted for days and even weeks, clos- 
ing at night and opening again the next 
day, making a rich bouquet of blooms 
at the top of a tall wiry stem. 

One catalogue, I notice, suggests that 
Salpiglossis be “kept on the dry side,” 
and certainly this instruction was easy to 


follow last summer when rainfall was 
almost unknown. Our plants, started 


in a frame, thrived on the dry weather 
which further suggests that Salpiglossis 
be put on the “must” list of those who 
live where dry weather is the rule. 


It is rather unfortunate that the seeds 
are extremely fine, and so need careful 
treatment at first—-preferably to be sown 
in a frame box. Onee beyond 
the nursery stage, however, they are not 
difficult and are not troubled with pests. 
This annual’s other drawback is _ its 
botanical name, which some may find 
difficult to pronounce. In this regard, 
“The New Garden Eneyelopedia” gives 
the pronunciation sal-pi-glos’-is. 
Most home gardeners will prefer the com- 
mon name of Velvet Flower which is 
descriptive of the richly colored blooms 
in maroon, purple, blue and rose, deeply 
veined with gold. 


or seed 


as 


ROBABLY no question is more fre- 

quently asked about house plants than, 
“How often should they be watered?” 
And the best answer is, “When they need 
it.” Such a statement doesn’t convey 
much information, but conditions vary 
so greatly that no definite rule can be 
viven. 


The usual soil mixture recommended 
for house plants—one-third soil, one- 
third leaf mold, and one-third sand— 


produces a very porous mixture for usual 
indoor conditions and has, I believe, been 
copied from the commercial grower who 
grows plants under ideal conditions, with 
the clay pots standing on moist benches 
wet down with a hose. Thus one could 
say that except where house plants are 
in water-tight containers, they are likely 
to suffer from when this soil 
mixture is used, unless they are given 
plenty of water every day. 


dryness, 


Mrs. Buxton, whose house plant page 


will be a regular feature thjs winter, 
tells of buying a plant of Campanula 


isophylla from a Massachusetts man who 
makes a_ specialty of them. As _ he 
handed her the plant, he said, “Keep it 
about this heft.” > This, to me, was a 
new rule for watering—but rather a good 
one, 


AS regular as clockwork, inquiries come 

é to my desk for the names of com 
mercial growers who can supply rather 
complete collections of scented and old 
fashioned Geraniums. To be sure, a fey 
such collections do exist, but they ar 
sectional and often not very inelusive 
Do any readers know sources of correctly 
named plants? 


NARCOTIC law, passed in 1923, is 
Just now being enforced upon seed 
growers in California. ‘Tests have shown 








é 





Our series of weathervane pictures prompted 
D. C. Royer of Greeley, Colorado, to send 
us a picture of his. (We sincerely hope 
others will be so moved.) He designed the 
trout vane himself and it was made by the 
local “fixit man” and painted by the local 
painter. And wouldn’t this trout stir a fisher- 
heart? The weathervane now 


“Royerest” at Estes Park 


s 
man’s adorns 


that annual Poppies of the Carnation 
Flowered, Peony Flowered and _ Tall 
Single types contain opium and for this 
reason it is illegal to grow them and to 


distribute the seed. Thus seed growers 
have plowed under their crops and 
destroyed their seed stocks. The reason 


for federal action, | am informed, is that 
in normal times the importation of opium 
is a fairly simple matter but that now 
it is considerably harder to get and the 
addicts are turning to loeal supplies. 

These Poppies will be sorely missed it 
the catalogues next spring. 
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We Hear from Texas 


By Mrs. Joun CLARKSON DARNELL 


FANCY in this year of 1941 that 
tables of most people on Thanks- 
giving Day will present a very dif- 
erent appearance from that of a gr: and- 
other of Civil War days who seemed 
o thankful for rabbit pot pie and a 
dessert of wild persimmon pudding. 
lhere was no coffee nor milk for every 
nilk cow had been driven off but the 

‘undmother had every one at this table 
rive personal thanks for the benefits 
enjoyed, 

Before the chill winds of this month 
make it too late, visit the bulb beds and 
vive them a touch for next year’s beauty. 
lf the beds need freshening do that and 
then sow seed of Baby-Blue-Eves 
(Nemophila insignis) for ground cover. 
This is a charming thing for this pur- 
pose. It is light rooting and permits 
shade for Tulips, Daffodils and Hyacinths. 
Doctor the beds now with either bone 
meal or well rotted barnyard fertilizer. 

If you have a Christmas Rose ( Helle- 
horus niger), you will very likely divide 
vour time in front of it and the beds of 
Mums just as I would do were I there. 
| certainly love the great, open-faced 
white blooms of Christmas Rose so near 
the holidays. This is a favorite plant 
in England and is seen near very old 
homes. It dislikes being moved and im- 
proves in beauty with age. Sandy soils 
suits it and the shade of great Oaks 


deepens the richness of its rose tinted, 


gold centered blossoms that bear vasing 


so beautifully. Bloom laden limbs may 
often be found under the snow. Why 
is this charming plant so seldom seen 
in gardens and along bridle paths in 
woodlands where it would seem _ so 
suitable? 

By the way, along this woodland path 
is an admirable location for the old, old 
Rose, Birdie Blye which in its third year 
will round out into a mound of solid 
bloom of partly double, deep pink flowers, 
not once but several times during the 
summer. Planted each side of entrance 
gates or in corners of lawns there is 
no better growth. Birdie Blye was 
originated by Dr. Van Fleet 1904 and 
really deserves continued recognition 
rather than many new Roses of less merit. 

One lady said to me, “I have no room 
in my living-room for flowers and they 
will not grow in my cool bedrooms.” 
Oh, ves some flowers will. Try a hang- 
ing basket of blue Lobelia or Ovxalis 
before those lovely lace curtains. Put 
in sand, fertilizer and water plentifully. 
You will be delighted with their trusses 
of white and blue bloom. These are free 
of insect pests. Pests bother most all 
Coleus plants. 

Then, too, most all Ivies like cool rooms 
and grow well there. The Primrose, 
Pandanus’ veitehi, Strobilanthes and 
Peperomia all do well in a not too cool 
room. I had two Morning-glories (Sear- 
lett O’Hara) that met over a large win- 
dow in a room that made me shiver a 
hit often. A box of Pansies will give 





immense blooms in a really cool room. 
So go ahead and have your flowers where 
you can get a bench in edgewise near a 
window and get all the joy you deserve 
out of them. Flowers have been known 
to heal the grief in many a sad heart 
and calm-over the annoyance of endless 
worries. Have flowers everywhere. 


In a recent letter to me a lady says, 
“Do argue for the love of flowers with 
children. It is necessary in their up- 
bringing, I believe.” 

I think she is right. For the child who 
interests himself or herself in Nature 
and the beautiful in life will have little 
room in his heart for wrong doing in 
any way. As a rule the love of flowers 
acts as a lock to undesirable thoughts. 
The love of beauty and purity in the 
flower kingdom will have its effeet on 
character and,every child brought up to 
personally intérest himself in raising and 
caring for flowers will be the better for it. 


And now are you storing squashes and 
pumpkins for the winter? Be sure to 
seal the nose and the stem end of your 
big squash and pumpkins and varnish 
the small ones. They will have no wilted 
taste whatever. 

Regarding the taking of cuttings to get 
fresh plants for spring, one man told me 
to take grape cuttings in February. But 
an orehardist said I should trim. all 
grapes down to strong buds and to do 
this in November as cuttings would then 
have all winter to decide to take root. 
From my past experience, grapes do need 
a long time to decide on this. 
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WILD BIRD 


Bishop Feeders filled with 
Bishop Wild Bird Cake 
or “Chickadee Brand” 
Wild Bird Food will at- 
tract a host of birds to 
your home, adding cheer 
and color to somber 
autumn days! All Bishop 
Suet Feeders are designed 
to hold our popular Wild 
Bird Cake, a balanced ra- 
tion made of pure btef 
suet molded with a dozen 
kinds of seeds, grains and 
berries. The Bishop line Ne“. 
comprises over fifty dif- 
ferent 
houses and Feeders priced 
from 35 cents up. All are 
scientifically designed and 
substantially built. You 
can buy Bishop products 
at most department, gar- 
den and bird = supply 
stores. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us 


direct. Descriptive litera-  ‘‘Sky-lite”’ 








FEEDERS 





Suet Rack (No. 115) 
complete with Bishop Wild Bird Cake. In | 
dividually packaged 


models of Bird. rie. $1. postpaid 


self-closing 





Window 
Easily filled from ins 
ture on request. ing window and 


ward. Individually packaged. Price, $3.50, 
postpaid. (Patent Pending) 


WELLES L. BISHOP COMPANY 
26 Bishop Place 


tilting hinged top for 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Few flowers are 


collection of Early, 


Ideal for gift giving 


“Brand divisions” 


ENJOY BRANDS oe 


Send for our beautiful 
colored catalog of more 
than 100 varieties of this 
superb plant—it is free— 
and make your choice 
from the finest collection 
of Peonies in this country. 
more 
lovely in appearance and 
sweeter in fragrance, and 
you will be surprised at 
the moderate price of our 
special selections. For in- 
stance, you can buy a 
Mid- 
season and Late varieties 
— all first-grade, named 
plants—at 3 for $2.75, 6 
| for $5.00 or 9 for $7.00. 
You can get 3 Japanese 
Beauties for only $4.25, or 
a Super-Early All-Red se- 
lection of 3 for $5. 00; all 
with a 
fine root system and 3 to 5 eyes. Our catalog lists 
many other exceptional bargains for small buyers. 


ORDER BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS, TOO 








SUPERB IRIS 


Selections of the most 
gorgeous types, both 
old and new, in bril- 
liant colors. Also 
Oriental Poppies, New 
Aquilegias, Hardy 
Phiox, Fall Blooming 
Asters and other per- 
ennials at moderate 
prices. 


Feeder (No. 124) 
de the house by open 


























BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
134 East Division Street 





For over two decades we have spec alized in 
developing hardy French Lilacs for the severer 
climates of America. By growing them on their 
own roots, we have succeeded in producing 
really hardy, true to type and vigorous plants 
that insure your satisfaction. Besides this 
guarantee, when you buy from us you make 
your choice from the best collecton in the 
country. We offer selections of prme stock 
in all sizes and colors at moderate prices. 


Faribault, Minnesota 
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2-Cufs Se oss 
>-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 

You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor: Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY- 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 

Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country. 


Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
* Problems of the Country Home.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. 
BOX 237 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


* GRAVELy « 


TRACTOR-MCWER 








NOVEMBER SPECIAL 


Aethionema Warley Rose—Glorious bright pink..... $.50 
Aethionema Pulchellum—Long spires of rose-red..... .50 
Pentstemon Garnet—A handsome addition to any garden .50 


One each of the above novelties, $1.00 Pstpd. 


Send for Free colored catalog listing the best in Seed, 
Shrubs and Perennials—-it pronounces all names 


‘ Room 2411-C; E. 101 oon 
| ROUT iS Se 
N RSERIES 


Here's your chance to get real good 
quality at the right price. 
10,000 English Ivy (potted in 1940) 

1,000 Golden Weeping Willow, 10-12ft. 
15,000 White Dogwood, 3ft. up to 8it. 
5,000 Pink Dogwood, 2ft. up to 7ft. 

500 Double White Dogwood, 3-4it. 

3,500 European White Birch, 5-6ft. 


This stock is offered in truck loads or car- 
loads only. 


DEKALB NURSERIES 


EUGENE MULLER, Manager 
No Business on Sunday 


Route 202 Norristown, Pa. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 











Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties It’s free 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 
Farrs 50 Best Lilacs 













After 30 years of selecting 
and testing over 400 kinds 
of Hybrid Lilacs, we grow 
only what we regard as 
the Fifty Best Varieties. 
Own-root, bushy _ speci- 
men plants. Write today 
for a copy of our Fall 
List, which describes and 
ilhastrates most of these 
Fifty Best. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 121 
Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Brilliant Redbud and white Trilliums in spring 


November 1 
My dear Flora, 


Your last letter to me mentions a friend who 
has rented a little house with not much land back 
of it, but who wants to make a pretty sitting place 
for herself in this small space, and a picture to 
look at from the ‘house. 

Thinking then of one corner of such ground as 
this. Let us first of all hope that it is fenced 
in because every garden should be, large or small. 
Even then, depredations happen, as I have often 
heard, especially, alas, if the garden is near a 
school on the outskirts of a city. 

If the fence is of wire, a grape can be trained 


.upon it in a beautiful manner, tied, pruned. care— 


fully, and thus not only yield a screen from the 
neighbors, but give a pretty background of green 
leaves and fruit. And is there anything more 
decorative than fine clusters of grapes hanging 
against their support as the summer waxes? I often 
cut away a few leaves from mine that the beauty of 
those round green globes may be enjoyed among, and 
not under, their leaves, festoons of beautiful 
forms as they are. 

Suppose, then, we have a background of grapes 
running around a corner of a fenced spot some 20 
feet at least each way. How shall we proceed to 
decorate this corner further? First with a small 
tree, set, of course, with due regard to not keep-— 
ing the sun away from the grapes which we hope will 
ripen there. But what tree? 

The tree of our illustration this month is a 
Judas—tree in full bloom, with Trilliums below it 
to one side. It would have been nicer planting if 
these last had been set to reach on as far as the 
Daffodils beyond, and this is what I should first 
Suggest for a spring corner of a small place. 

There are many beautiful low—headed trees to 
choose from, and one of those I think of is the 
Higan Cherry, Prunus subhirtella, of which, Flora, 
I have written you enthusiastically before. I hap-— 
pen to have this tree in the corner of a small paved 
terrace of my own, and lovely indeed it is in pink 
flower in early spring. 

In the region of New York or Philadelphia, 
where Dogwood does so finely, nothing could be 











better for that little spot — a pink Dogwood by 
preference, because that is uncommon. You know, I 
suppose, that this is not a hybrid, but a sport of 
the white Dogwood. 

Then there is the apple tree. Dr. Bailey 
says, in his delightful little book of that name, 
that there is nothing so truly American in plant 
subject as the apple tree. And certainly there is 
nothing lovelier, in blossom and in fruit. Tell 
your friend to get a good specimen (not dwarf) for 
this position, for, I repeat, she needs spreading 
branches as a green roof for her sitting place. 

She should get a regulation tree, and try a 
McIntosh, a Northern Spy or a Jonathan apple in 
that corner. 

Now let us consider the planting under this 
little tree, no matter of what variety. Of course, 
while the tree is young, plants which do well in sun 
would be the things, while after it begins to cast 
shade, shade—loving plants will be needed. Fora 
sunny planting of the corner, all small spring bulbs 
and many low-—growing plants will easily suggest 
themselves; but for the subjects which like shade 
I have refreshed my memory by turning to Mrs. Cum— 
mins' capital book, "Flower Garden Primer." Here, 
in a chapter devoted to "The Garden in Shade" this 
splendid gardener gives the following for plants 
which are part of the day in shadow: Dicentra, 
Phlox divaricata, Mertensia, Anchusa, Trollius, Fox- 
glove, Heuchera, Aquilegia, Monarda (in its three 
colors, crimson, lavender and apricot-—pink), Platy-— 
codon, Lily—of-—the-—Valley, Primrose, Myosotis, 
Aconite, Hemerocallis, Hosta or the Plantain Lily, 
Ajuga, Polemonium, Lythrum, Thalictrum, Japanese 
Anemone and Campanula persicifolia. I know all 
these to do well, for I have had them in my own 
garden, all of them from time to time in such a 
position. For total shade Mrs. Cummins suggests 
many wild flowers, and of course ferns. 

I think, too, of the lovely Fringe-Tree which 
has its one outburst of white tassels in June, one 
of the sweetest of all small trees. With careful 
trimming of lower branches it could be sat under 
with enjoyment. In Michigan, where I had it for 
ten years, it was perhaps ten feet high and so 
beautiful in habit of growth that never a leaf was 
touched. How I dislike the phrase "specimen tree" 
but this is what our Fringe-Tree was, and I confess 
to enjoying it, especially when it flowered. 

However, the apple is surely the most satis-— 
factory of all if one can have only a single tree. 
And, to refer again to Mrs. Cummins, the best use 
of deep shade where no flowers will flourish, is not 
to try to "kick against the pricks," but to pave 
the ground below, lay a small floor of stone, and 
sit under one’s own vine and fig-tree. Give up 
flowers in that spot; make a use of it which will 
compensate for their absence. Such charming pat— 
terns, outlines, may be made by laying stone or 
brick; such pretty little hedgings outlining the 
edges of such floorings. I know that a beautiful 
little garden may be made without a flower in it; a 
green thought in a green shade as Andrew Marvell has 
at. 





Very sincerely yours, 


tivo lowe hi 











See what marvelous potted plants and flowers 
ee can grow with Vigoro Tablets. Like famous 

igoro but in handy new form. If your dealer 
hasn't them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail price) 
and your name and address to Swift & Company, 
Fertilizer Works, Chicago. 


VIGORO 7ablets 


BY THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 


“Herb Magic Box” 





A popular selection of four % oz. jars in an at- 
tractive box; one each of Salad Herbs, Poultry 
Seasoning, Savory Meat Herbs, and Tomato Herbs 
together with Mrs. Tooles Seasonable Suggestions 
with Herbs. The price is $1.00, postpaid. 

Send for our catalog of many gift items of herbs 


and herb products, sent free on request. 


THE TOOLES OF GARRY NEE DULE 
BARABOO, WIS. 




















You Can Save Money 


by ordering your gladiolus bulbs this fall. Prices 
on at least the cheaper varieties are bound to advance 
along with everything else. My fall list is out now. 
A copy is waiting for you. I list the cream of 
gladiolus varieties. 
MAPLE SYRUP 
Only fancy grade $2.75 per gallon. 

The finest to be had. The supply is very limited. 


After my present stock is gone there will be no 
more until next season—APRIL 1942. A _ fine 
Christmas present. Special Express rates on Maple 


products. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Box A Burlington, Vermont 


i CAMELLIA 
© JAPONICA 





















~ 
a 4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga, 
Box 910-F., The South’s Oldest Nursery 
Garden Craft Bird Feeder?'y.}) 
A ct birds t a ith thi post 
ny i han Rng Keoder, “Holds full 
pound of feed. Roof lifts off for fillin - > 


nopper. Real white pine, stained ree” 
brown. An unusual Christmas gift! 
Order today. 


BIRD and BIRD HOUSE BOOK! 


Twenty-four pages of pictures and in- Hi) ii 
teresting information for bird lovers. ff 
FREE with order, or send 10c in coin. 


WOODWORKING SPECIALTY CO. <<) 
145 Woodstock, Crystal Lake, 1. == 








PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra fine 
texture and colors including 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 
bronze, orchid, blue, lavender, 
mingled with pencil stripes and 
blotches. 

100 large plants $2.50 We pay 

250 large plants $5.00 Transportation Charges 


Send your order today; we will ship at proper plant- 
ing time. Pitzonka’s Prize Pansies are shown in 
natural colors in our New Catalog. Ask for a copy. 


ITEOUEA® S PANSY FARM 
P. ©. Box F BRISTOL, PENNA. 
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YW hen Christmas Comes 


SPRING is just around the corner and 
your garden friends will be looking for 


A NOVEL AND 
Plant Markers “vstrutcirt 
Here is the Aristocrat of 


them all — the Smith-Made 
Metal Plant Marker which 
“Wears a Cap’. Made of 
metal, with a beautiful green 
enamel finish. The writing is 
protected by a transparent 
window, which stands. up 
under sun and storm. It is 
the ideal present for your 
garden loving friends. 

We mail direct, prepaid, at Christmas time 
with Christmas Card bearing your name, 


Mail your order today to @Qae Desen 1 
25 for $2 $ 


Smith Industries, Xenia, Ohio 
DIGGING TIME GLAD SPECIAL 


Your choice of the re standard varieties at Ic each for 
medium size bulbs (1'%4 to 34 inch), and 2c each for 
large size (over I'%4 seh), 

Albatros, Amador, Ave Marie, Bagdad, Berty Snow, Chas. 
Dickens, Com. Koehl, Dream O’Beauty, Golden Dream, 
Maid of Orleans, Marocco, Mary Elizabeth, Minuet, Mother 
Machree, Mrs. E. J. Heaton, Paul Pfitzer, Pelegrina, Phyllis 
McQuiston, Picardy, Queen Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, Ruffled 
Gold, Salbach’s Orchid, and Wurtembergia. 

Minimum item 25c, minimum order $2.00. Prepaid to you. 
You'll like our bulbs. Write for complete list. 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 


Aristocrats of 


jection in America Se 
heir separate types (Europ ids) - — 

vapanese a a the Tenis on - llow and pink 

ae fr he pure white through, — es. we 

i a trated Catalog 

7 — Oiietion, of ARDENS- Peonies. 

also offer ‘ 

— PEON’ aking Spring, Penna. 











We have the largest col 





Dept. T 





















Finest English grown No.1 lar llarge TULIPS. 
SPECIAL: 12 Tulips, 3 each, Clara Butt, 
farncombe Sanders, Inglescombe Yel- 
low, Rev. Ewbanks, Value $1.20 for 75c. 


NARCISSUS: King Alfred, 3 for 35c, 12 for 
$1.30—Emperor, 3 for 20¢, 12 for 75c. For 
complete, illustrated, list of bulbs for 
fall planting see PARK’S BOOK OF 
AUTUMN. FREE upon reauest. Write 
_for your copy today. Dept. 30. _4 


W. PARK SEED CO0.— Greenwood, S. C. 








rare CACTI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
If wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! » 9 5.,p-a5 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS unynes, CALIF. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, ill. 






























The NEW Masters 


“HANDI-CART” 


Successor to the wheelbarrow 
Front edge tips down. Rake leaves, 
grass, trash, etc., right in. To load 
sand, gravel, rocks, etc., just scoop 
‘em up—no stooping—no shovel- 
ing—carries any load, up to 300 
lbs. Mix cement right in “HA'N- 
DI-CART’’—take it anywhere. 

ORDER NOW 
TO MAKE WORK EASIER! 
2% cu. ft. 
capacity 


$5.25 


c%, cu. ft. capac- 


Pat. No. 2,249,019 
Sturdy, sheet metal body; solid 
steel axle; disc wheels; rubber 
tires. Husky enough for years of 
service, yet light and easy-run- 
ning. Built to stand abuse and 
overloading. Order direct from n 
your dealer or write for illus- ity size at $7.25 
trated folder. Dealers wanted. F.O.B. Benton Harbor 


MASTERS PLANTER COMPANY 
Masters Building, Dept. 29 Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
By Mattie Asney Harvrzoe, (8.C.) 


NovEMBER 1—We’re having the much 
needed rain today; leaves that are loose 


from being so dry are falling fast. Now 
we'll be able to plant and plant! When 


shrubs drop their leaves is a good time 
to plant them, but it is better to wait 
until spring to plant those whose leaves 
mature late. 

NoveMBER 3—A grand day! No frost 
yet and though leaves are falling right 
along, there are gorgeous colors every 
way we look. Frost is not necessary 
for the coloring which is a matter of 
normal ripening. Various Chrysanthe- 
mums are making borders bright and 
Hybrid Tea and Polyantha Roses still 
varry on. While out riding we noticed 


the many Goldenrods and wild Asters. 
There was fragrance of Honeysuckle; 
we took note that Locusts are hanging 


black, so as soon as 
persimmons “ripe” we'll have that bever- 
age—persimmon beer. <A friend has a 
Japanese persimmon in her garden which 
makes a beautiful 


frost gets the 


specimen. The large 
fruits begin to color when half grown. 
She said that they gather them just 


before frost is expected and let them 
ripen in the house. The flavor is im- 
proved by so doing. 

Novemper 4—After leaves were raked 
gently off the tender new grass, it was 


mowed and edged. The leaves were 
placed about shrubbery. Most garden 


shrubs are helped by a mulch of leaves, 
particularly evergreens. Then we started 
a new compost heap with some of the 


leaves. The old compost heap is now 
ready for use; this has had _ grass 
clippings, leaves, ashes—wood and coal 
-and all dead plant material not 


diseased placed on it from time to time. 


Hardy annual seeds were sown for 
spring bloom: double Larkspur in 
separate colors; double Cornflower in 


named colors; Phlox drummondi; Calen- 
dulas; Shirley and California Poppies; 
Virginian Stocks; and Nemophila, which 


grows about 6 inches tall. Larkspurs and 
Cornflowers will grow in part shade. 


These have tops that stand winter, but 
many of the hardy annuals do not germin- 
ate until spring. Sweet Pea seeds were 


sown in a deep trench which will be 
filled in as the plants grow. 
NoveMBER 5— Jerusalem artichokes, 


which we grow for the underground tubers 
to boil whole with cream sauce, or for 


GLADS—BLACK OPAL 


Offering this new, beautiful, nearly black Glad. at 
below 1942 prices. Opens 8 large florets. Tall spikes. 
Always reliable. 12 for only $1.00 post paid. Excel- 
lent Christmas gift for younself. 


Price List now Ready offering the 100 best varieties. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 


Battle Creek Michigan 














Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here are 
rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant Oxalis, 
Morea, Monarch of the East, Colored Callas, 
Cyrtanthus and the like. Interesting Cata- 
log on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


OORESTOWN Dept. Z NEW JERSE 


pickle, were dug today and some tubers 


replanted; they like sandy rich land. 
These must not be confused with the 
Globe or Bur artichoke, the heads of 


which are gathered before the florets come 
and the fleshly part boiled and seasoned, 
the blanched leaves used for salad. 
They are heavy feeders and wood ashes 
are fine for them. Collards are looking 
healthy, but we’ll wait to sample them 
after frost gets on them to make them 
tender. Pears were gathered to make 
minced-pears which we use for con- 
serves, a sandwich spread, or mince-pies 
(will give this recipe to any one sending 
stamped envelope). 

NoveMBER 7—The first light frost was 
observed this morning; Chrysanthemums, 
Verbenas, and Autumn Crocus seemingly 
revel in the “tang” in the air as I do! 
Sometimes a light cover over tender 
plants the first cold nights will give us 
a chanee to enjoy the flowers longer, 
for a warm spell is apt to come later. 

The Pansy and English Daisy plants 
“ame vesterday afternoon when I had 
no “yard man,” so I undertook the setting 
out of three hundred plants in ground 


already prepared with the holes dug. 
I planted them carefully, getting roots 


firm and crowns not covered, placing 
dry dirt about them loosely after the 
water soaked in. In the South these 


are treated as winter and spring annuals, 
and they flower for six months for us. 

NOVEMBER 8—’Tis rather cold today 
but as | walked in the garden I noticed 
Chrysanthemums, Ageratum, Hybrid Tea, 
Polyantha, and a few Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses blooming. The Chrysanthemums 
I grew from seed seemed especially lovely 
to me. 


My first Christmas present came today 


—shrubs—with a note saying, “time to 
plant, so sending now.” 3efore night 
these shrubs were in the ground. This 
present will give pleasure year after 
vear. To give for presents, we have 
nice Polyantha Roses which we rooted 


from cuttings; they bloomed during the 
summer and are still flowering. We also 
have nice shrubs in the rooting garden, 
divisions of some of our shrubs. 
NOVEMBER 23—Such a 
warm that a fire is not needed and all 
doors are open! We finished planting 
Tulips for a special color effect we want. 
If one has trouble with Tulips not com- 
ing up due to moles or mice, it is a good 
idea to place several moth balls around 
each bulb, or galvanized netting baskets 
may have to be resorted to. Place the 
baskets 7 or 8 inches deep with the tops 
even with the soil, have them large 
enough to hold a clump. We generally 
place our Tulip bulbs 6 inches deep but 


change; it’s so 


they can be planted 8 inches so that 
annuals or perennials can grow right 
over them. The same variety of Tulip 
planted in more or less shady spots 


blossoms later than those planted in 
tected or sunny places. 


PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 
for House and Greenhouse 


Special introductory offer for November only: Azaleas 
for Winter bloom indoors, fine bushy plants full of 
buds, 6 different colors: 6 for $4.50, 12 for $8.00. 
Free catalog gives planting dates, growing tempera- 
tures, and many other helpful tips. Write for your 
copy today. 

S. COBB, Dept. 21F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


pro- 
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Your Garden of Verse’ 


| 

Strip Tease 

watched them, yesterday, display their | 

art; | 

strange eurythmics each performed a | 
part: 


\ dozen graceful dancers bowed and 


swayed 
wild abandon, while the west wind 
played 


Strange, fitful music. As they grew more | 
bold | 

They shed their gowns of searlet and of 
‘gold 


Slow, bit by tantalizing bit, until 

Phey stood unélothed in bleak November’s 
chill. 

foday, against a sullen sky, I see 

rhe wanton dancers, risqué, shamelessly 

Flaunting denuded limbs. Their garments. 
gone, 

Lie in unsightly heaps across the lawn. 

Small thrill to me, their new-found 
nakedness! 

| erudgingly rake up their gaudy dress, 

furning my back upon the exposé 

\. I... poor stagehand! .. . haul the 
leaves away. 


—MAaISsIE SPEAKER 


Modernization 


Must I lose the rhythmie clatter 

Of a farmer’s team and wagon 

\s he drives across a country bridge a 
night ;— 

Or a gay old windmill’s chatter? 

Must I lose the hayrack picnie 

With its charming scrambled cargo of 
delight ? 

Must I lose the exaltation 

Of a village church bell’s music 

For a chorus of discordant auto horns? 

Must I sacrifice elation 

\t the sight of roadside meadows 

For a landscape that the highway sign 
adorns? 


_ 


—SPRAGUE O. SMITH 





For a Wild Bird’s Christmas 


Make a little wild bird happy, 
Fix him up a Christmas tree— 
Decorate with suet candles 
And some seeds that he can see. 
Tie stale bread up in the branches 
And a pastry star or t(vo— 
He would like some peanut butter 
Just as much as I or you. 
Don’t forget the birds at Christmas 
They get hungry, frightened, cold— 
And when days are warm in Springtime 
They'll repay a thousand-fold! 


—HELEN BATH SWANSON 


The Mockingbird 


The most joyful heart in the whole, wide | 
world 
Must belong to the mockingbird, 
For he sings, day-long and half the night, 
All the songs he ever heard! 
—SupiE Struart HAGER 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 





poems for this column. 
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FOR READING, WRITING, LUNCHING, PLAYING 


You'll use it 365 days 

of the year, for it’s one of 
those endearing multi-purpose 
tables. Top adjusts to four 


di ferent angl 


reading . . . provides a sizeable 
surface for breakfast, lunch, 
letter-writing, card-playing and 
games. Legs fold for compact 


storing. Only 26! 


3016" x 16" top. Mahogany finish 
frame, simulated leather top 
in ivory or maroon . . $6.95 


Ha 


(REET ee 


es for restful 


6" high with 





NMNACHER SCHLENMER 


45 E. 97m ST. | Fits) NEW YORK.N.Y. 











Roses to Plant Now 
Special Introductory Offer 


To prove the many advan 


Atkins hardy, two year, nursery-grown Roses, order these 


5 now. Experienced garde 


planting is safe just so long as one can get a spade in 
the ground, be it November or December. And remem- 
ber, many more and better blooms are your reward. 


Choice Everblooming Hybrid 


ae $2.85 


(Regular 
1 Red, 1 Pi 
of best nar 


Postpaid 





tages of planting Bobbink & 


ners have learned that Rose- 


$4.50 value) 


nk, 1 Yellow, 1 Salmon, 1 Bi-color. Our selection 
ned varieties; each one labelled true to mame, 


East of the Mississippi; add 25¢ elsewhere. 


Cultural instructions sent with each order. 
OUR NEW FALL CATALOG sent free to garden owners East of the Mississippi. 


elsewhere. Offers the most 


Bobbink & Atkins 


584 Paterson Ave. 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 








25 cts. 
complete selection of Garden Roses in America. Also Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Lilacs and the best hardy Plant Specialties suitable for fall planting. 


East Rutherford, N. J. 
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Feed house plants Rorer’s Plant 
Dinner for lusty growth, rich 
green foliage, magnificent 
blooms! Contains minerals, vita- 
mins, and hormones. 1 oz. makes 
8 gallons wonder-working solu- 
tion. Easy to use. Try it! Results, 
or money back! Order from your 
dealer today or send 25c for 1% 
oz. trial package (makes 14 gal- 
lons). William H. Rorer, Inc., 254 
South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RORER’S PLANT DINNER 


HANG BIRD FEEDERS NOW 


This feeder with a sf 
supply of food in it ‘ 
already to hang, 
made of Jersey cedar 
sent to you for $1.25 
post paid. Send a 
check or money order 
to-day for one or 
more of these feeders. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY 


*"Birdville'' Toms River, New Jersey 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 1%4-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 
log with culture notes post free., 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 



































or “BLUE-BELLS” 
Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 2 to 18 inches. 
Will grow in sun or shade Dormant roots now ready. 
4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native “Sweet William’’ in shades of lavender and 
blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 








HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
er_.g0 
In garden and around 
grounds for greater 


beauty dividends next 


] ear. Use the World’s 
Now: inest Pruner 

&, 2 

onan nape” 





—for easy. operation and time-saving. Effort- 
less action gives lasting cutting power, Cuts 
close and clean. Chrome finish 8” — $2.00, 
6"— $1.25 (with flower holder $1.50). 

All Dealers or sent 

direct postpaid. 

40 PAGE PRUNING GUIDE cone 
FREE with pruner or sent 
on request, 10c, 








Sevmoue $mi 
311 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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The Vegetable Season Ends 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HEN bringing the active garden 

work of the vear to a close, and 

while our triumphs and tailures 
are still fresh in mind, it is a very good 
idea to jot down a few do’s and don'ts 
for the benefit of next year’s garden. 
We remember that we planted too much 
of something not too heartily accepted 
by the family, and too little of some- 
thing else that was very popular indeed. 
Also, it is fresh in mind how we could 
have handled certain ‘crops more 
efficiently, but next spring we may 
forget all about it and go on in the 
same old rut. And there we have the 
beginning of fireside gardening, which 
is so alluring, and the season for which 
we are just entering. 

The time has come when all vegetables 
that are in temporary quarters should 
be put in the vegetable cellar or other 
proper place for the cold months ahead. 

Vegetables still in the garden but in- 
tended for winter storage might just as 
well be pulled and put away before they 
are harmed by a too hard freezing. We 
may have a lovely, mild November, but 


that is something on which we eannot 
depend. 
Trim solid heads of cabbage, wrap 


each one in newspaper and store in a 
dark corner of the cellar. The bursted 
and loose heads may be made into sauer- 
kraut, one of the most healthful foods, 
and so very, very good. This depart- 
ment always holds out for the old- 
fashioned method of making it in a 
crock, although the trend nowadays is 
that of making it in ordinary quart jars, 
which is good, also. 

Dry onions may be placed in baskets 
and hung from the rafters in the 
vegetable cellar, or set up off the floor 
on table or bench. 

Carrots, turnips, winter radishes and 
other root vegetables of that type may 
be placed in large crocks and boards 
laid over the tops, or in large tin cans 
with fitted tops. Do not put the various 
vegetables together, but each kind in 
its own container. Cared for in this 
way they remain crisp and fresh until 
next spring, while if they are just put 
away in erates or baskets they soon dry 
out and are not fit to use. Packing them 
in boxes of sand is still another satisfae- 
tory way to keep them fresh, but there 
is; much more work involved and the re- 
sults are no better. 

When there are more turnips than one 
‘ares to ‘‘pack’’ away, the surplus may 
be pulled and placed in an out-of-way 
spot in the cellar where they may 
sprout and grow some tasty greens, come 
next February. 

Squashes will keep for months if 
properly stored. They do not tolerate 
dampness, so put them up off the floor 
if they are kept in the cellar. <A _ store- 
room upstairs is an ideal place for them, 
and the same treatment may be applied 
to the garden crop of sweet potatoes. 

A few pails or boxes of earth taken 
in now will come in mighty handy many 


times during the winter, for flower pots 
and for the early seed planting of 
flowers and vegetables. 

The rhubarb and asparagus bed should 
be cleaned of all old stalks, and a muleh 
of manure, straw or leaves applied. 

A well-cared-for bed of rhubarb will, 
in a few years, expand. Frequently it 
acquires too much space. A good way 
to eurb this increase and at the same 
time get a fine return, is to take up 


. 





Rhubarb 


cellar in 


forced in the 
winter supply tender juicy stalks 


roots 


a root or two each winter for indoor 
growing. The roots should have at least 
one good solid freezing betore they are 
taken inside. Late last December dur 
ing a thaw, I took up two roots, planting 
them in a box of very rich earth. By 
the way, the box was prepared early 
in November and carried into the 
furnace room. Soon after the 
were planted pink tips made their ap 
pearance through the moist ground. 
Some of the stalks grew at the rate 
of an inch a day and were very thick. 
The stalks were deeply colored, and 
not pale as one might think. It cer- 
tainly was a novelty to have fresh 
rhubarb pie in February, from home- 
grown stalks. The box was only 10 


roots 


inches deep, 13 inches wide and 20 
inches long. That space grew stalks 
enough for numerous pies as well as 


rhubarb sauce several times. If one 
wishes to save the roots, they may be 
taken out and planted when they have 
finished bearing, but any stalks they 
produce the following spring should not 
be taken as it would weaken the root 
too much. 

Kale remaining in the garden as 
winter comes on should be given a slight 
muleh. ~ Very early in the spring the 
kale is ready to use. 


























| TULIPS 


Flower field’s Own Collection | 
of Giant Darwin Tulips 


100 for $4.95 | 


Birds in Your Garden 









By MARGARET McKENNY Unusual opportunity to get these 


exquisite flowers for less than half 



































> “Dp: ; ’ . last year’s price. T rade. Thrive a (postpaid east of the Mississippi 
ts Author of “Birds in the Garden” in shade, Ya gein. A caper Ayn tte AS : te < e ssissippi) 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 25c; 9 for be, ‘ig | ~ ~ ~ + 
of mined, 3 Tubers ° ee a FALL PLANTING GUIDE 
Special Collection Cee * ; ; ; 1a rieties——< 
ld The Chickadee ot named varieties including Lists all Tulip varieties and Daffo- 
( | | Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- dils. Send NOW for copy. 
ah mellia Sousree. — , All 
lh PREP , ° " | Giants ubers each of 4 Types 
C= E-I REE and happy the + (12 in all) for only $1.75. Post- fj fi Id t ib F. 
1] Chickadees troop through the paid. Guaranteed to bloom. Owerie arm 
’ . ’ Beautif Co v9 Fre ° 
varden in the autumn. If you want renee, Sena eee 543 Parkside Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
it 2 ‘ Van Bourgondic n Bros. : 
a to keep them with you through the | Dept. 14 Babylon, N. Y. 
fo winter, have food out on the feed- 
° , : | a NS 
"p ing-shelf early in the season. A | 


ORCHIDS for YOUR GARDEN 


The Hardy Chinese Orchid, Bletilla 
Hyancinthina will thrive anywhere in 


lump of suet nailed to the shelf or | 
tied to a tree limb with cotton 
cord, will give many a feast to 
these cheery little birds whose 
acrobatie stunts will amuse you all 
winter. Bright and gay, their call 
will ring out even when the ther- 


FLOWER. ( 
PENDANT 
BRACKETS 


A swinging bracket for 


Wa 


your garden. They are easy to grow 
in pots, in the border or in the rock 
garden, in sunny or shady location. 
Fall planting will insure Spring flow- 


wall or window. Metal chain ers. 








and holder in sparkling 


Take advantage of these low prices. 
White with three 4” Pots 


(specify Yellow, Green, Blue, 4 3 for $1.00 ° 8 for $2.00 
Prepaid 






Orange, Ivory or Agate). 37” 


















































































j . high overall. $2.00 Express Other Orchids listed in our free Catalog of 
2/5 natural size Collect, Gowers net included. Out-of-the-Ordinary Bulbs. 
344 suelaiie OAKHURST GARDENS 
a CONUS OW EVANSVILLE. IND. 512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 
| . I —— Specializing in IRIS—AMARYLLIS—RARE BULBS 
| 
if 
| ont burn your leaves— 
and don’t destroy your other field and garden “rubbish’’. These wastes are Nature’s own 
fertilizer and contain everything needed by growing things. Given a little treatment with 
ADCO, they will supply you with the most perfect plant food known to science. 
| Garden vegetable wastes—leaves, stalks, earthrots, etc.—contain every essential to plant 
life—not only the ordinary foods, but vitamins and other rare, mysterious substances, many 
Chickadee of them as yet unknown even to the chemists. Nothing else can so completely supply every 
™ need of your farm and garden. 
Order ADCO today—RUSH! ADCO is not expensive. Think of it!—even one 25-lb. bag, 
costing about $2.00, will give you half a ton of excellent manure. Large quantities are still 
: cheaper. Get ADCO from your dealer, or direct from us. Interesting booklet, “The Life of 
. Drawing by Grenville Scott the Soil,’”” FREE—and with it a sample of “VIVO.” the remarkable new product for making 
m liquid manure. 
— | _ ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 
mometer is tar below zero, and | 
. they are so confiding and easily : — — 
a tamed that with a little patience 
- you may have the thrill of actually 
ire ‘ : _ . 
™ feeding them from your fingers. * HUNDREDS « 
ar- ‘ ‘ : 
“a These bright-eyed gray mites OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
> - } : . ies FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
By with black caps and throats and : 
> hj “See oye : England,China,Hollywood,Finland,Cape Cod, 
ly white breasts, are only a trifle over Belgium, etc., some perhaps never to be duplicated 
five inches long, but are little HORSE AND BUGGy-6" HIGH. omtag a 
he ‘ oP a cans INE TREE, SPANIEL OR SaiLBOAT. HAND The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 
ots bundles of dynamie energy. lire- wanes OF SELECTED STEEL. BLACK, WEATHER- is full of original and surprising “Finds” all pictured cop 
ia lessly they will go from tree to PraoF Finish. $240+25¢ Pee NUMERAL. PosTpain. and described for you. Inviting prices... more ~ (0° 
ake ames: “aes: weal - Mie: ane WEATHERVANES -RESIDENCE MARKERS-LANTERNS| | J than200ailessthans2. Eachartcleisarac- coy off Jd 
nd. S gery SIE ON Tee ee HANDMADE ITEMS IN POTTERY, WODD & WEAVING] |_| tively wrappedandcomesio youpost- WE 11 4@ of 
ate masses ol caterpillars And canker- *G/FT FOLDER ON REQUEST « age paid with our guarantee of ,; AG ps 
ok. worm moths and freeing the TEAST BLOOMFIELD, NEW yore ~ FenngNe ata 94 Hillman St. 
nd crevices of the branches from bark ' 
er- hee and seale insects. 
sh A group of evergreens like Red 
ne- Cedars gives protection to Chiek- 
10 adees during stormy weather, while 
2) cedar berries are a relished addi- 
cS 10! oO “ur iet. i sting P 
Iks t , { their diet \ nesting se Get superbly blooming, guaranteed to live, 2-year-old, 
as roosting box is much appreciated field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. Similar 
> aca raf , fr EE. a quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now 
mnie as a refuge from the 1¢cy W inds and ‘ and get the ‘‘cream of the crop’ of this years finest plants! 
be will often entice a pair of these tory panes mee yor ae saiaarenmaamaa w 
’ 79 ; uinard (deep re uuxembourg (yello 7 
ave universally loved and_ valuable ry f eee oer crivid pink) Joanna Hill (yellow) for's3 *Y order 
hev birds to forego a se: -e} for ; nm i Betty Uprichard (copper) Radiance Red (best red) * Mores 
Filey | kc 5 a search or a ‘#} 4 maa Caledonia (pure white) — 4 Tae Dost pk.) ° 
y "ee : se sez + . bright pink) sunburs eep yellow) 
not hol ow tree and set up housekeep PAs. a Holle de Hollande 7 a Sunburst (deep yellow), OUR 
oot ing In more conventional quarters fm 6. G. Hill (dazzling red) CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 
2 , , . mem =. Nellie Perkins (copper) | Clb. Pres. Hoover(red,gold) tf any rose that 70a 
when the first sott spring davs | Golden Dawn (fine yellow) pS Talisman (red, yellow) Rat sh aid fe fail = 
as ds ‘ < , A. Victoria (white) Clb. Paul’s Scarlet (dk. red) ji" Sa lea f out Do- 
e arrive. ORDER as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tify us on ore 
oht f All above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will June 1, "ip42 and we 
ware, - thrive throughout America and bloom for you next spring. 
the L ae SESS eee vas oe ie TODAY! at NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. DEPT. 3-F. WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, lic per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per voes. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Bulbs : 


BULBS FOR WINTER ‘WINDOW GARDENS. In contrast 
to winter’s beauty on snowy hills and meadows, let tropic 
beauty and fragrance bloom in your windows. The best are: 
Amaryllis, world’s best strain in Red, Scarlet or White 
with markings, your choice, 75c, three for $2.00; gorgeous 
veltheimia viridifolia, 50c and 75c; bright, cheerful Oxalis, 
5 varieties assorted, 35¢ doz.; Sprekelia, evergreen type, 
35c; Moraea polystachya, 4 for 25c; Callas, Black, 35c 
and 50c. Pink, 50c, 75c and $1.00. Yellow, 15c and 25c. 
* Spotted Leaf Calla, lic and 20c; Large Ranunculus or 
Anemones for pots, 50c doz. (For outside gardens, size 
#3, $1.00 per 100. Size #4, 50c per 100.) Lachenalias, 
best varieties, 4 for 50c. Darwin Tulips, 1”—-1%” diameter, 
(for outside planting) 50c doz 25 for $1.00. Postpaid, 
except orders under $1.00, 10c extra. Catalog free. Tells 
how to grow bulbs in pots er garden. Cecil Houdyshel, 
Dept. F., La Verne, Calif. 


TULIP BULBS. 100 mixed, large $4.50; bedding $3.25. 
10 each 10 varieties labeled, May-flowering, large $5.00; 
bedding $3.75; same of Triumphs, large $6.00; bedding 
$4.50. Prepaid east of Rockies. The Van Gardens, King- 
ston, New Jersey. 





WHITAKER’S HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Gorgeous assorted 
colors. Quality northern grown bulbs. 3 for $1.00. Tristram 
= — Amaryllis hybridist, 5343 Greene, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Pansies 





HARROLD’S PEDIGREED GIANT PANSIES are tho 
finest that grow. 3%” and 4” flowers. Gorgeous color 
Thrifty plants sure to grow. Postpaid. 50 Pedigreed 
Giants $1.00; 50 Pedigreed Swiss Giants $1.50; 50 Ped 
greed Art-shades $1.50. WAYSIDE NURSERIES 
Knightstown, Ind. 








Peat Moss 


MICHIGAN PEAT—2 bushel bag pure Michigan Peat $1.00. 
For dish gardens, etc., 25 lbs. Tufa Rock, $1.25. Michigan 
Peat Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 


HORTICULTURAL PEAT shredded, 2 bu. bag $1.00: bulk 
$3.50 cu. yd. Cow Manure, shredded, 100 Ib. $1.005 t 
$17.50. Allen Company, Pittstown, N. J, 











Cactus 


CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 








CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on oie, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority. Learn 
about Cacti. $1.00 six mouths. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


YOUR MONEY BACK if you can duplicate our 15, all 
different, labelled Cacti for $1.00. Order now and join 
our thousands of —s customers. WESTEX CACTUS 
GARDENS, Box 1571, San Antonio, Texas. 








Well Grown Stock. Strong 
and Sturdy. No Seedlings. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


75 DAFFODILS, $1.00 

500 for $6.25 1000 for $12.00 
Fine assortment of 6 sorts, including finest 
Trumpet varieties, Plant in shade or sun, 
under trees, along foundations, walks, etc. 


$7] °OSPECIALS 














LAURA KOSTER White cluster type yellow eye 
large bulbs with 2 to 3 fl. to each 12 for $1.00 
POETICUS—Round type with red eye...!8 for $1.00 
HORACE-— Yellow cluster type .12 for $1.00 
EMPEROR——Trumpet yellow. ‘ 25 for $1.00 
HOLLY—True Xmas Holly, an unusual offer. Make 
a hedge or plant for large trees. Both berry type and 
pistilate type included 5 for $1.00 


——— 20 Lovely TRILLIUMS, $1 

Plant now for Rock Garden or Border. All flow 

ering size. Purple and white 

AZALEAS— Fine pets plants full of = 
Japanese Red . : i 
BARBERRY—Nice ” bushy transplants. 
all winter 15 in. 
BARBERRY Red leaved. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 
under trees 
REGAL LILIES Fine 
next summer... 
PHLOX— Handsome 


Bushy, 
for $1.00 
“ite d berries 
.25 


‘Fine a one 


bulbs will EE pee 
8 for $1.00 
flowering 
for $1.00 

OXWOOD—True Old English year plants. 
15 for $1.00 
PLUMBAGO~—Lovely blue flowers, Fall. For border, 
rockery .8 for $1.00 
PYRETHRUM~-lainted Daisy. .. 10 for $1.00 


m= 6 DOUBLE PEONIES, $1 oa 
Red, Pink and White. Many Eyes. 
Plant Now for Success 


GRASS SEED—3 ats. for $1.00 
ROULETTE ROSES -Tiny Roses, hardy. Smallest 
Rose that grows oy 3 for $1.00 
FERNS-—Leautiful, Hardy. Large clumps, S varie 
ee. oe - for $1.00 
CREEPING MYRTLE-—Blue flowers ro shade or 
embankment 20 clumps, $1.00 
JAP IRIS. Assorted. Plant now for lovely blooms in 
alas. 10 for $1.00 
EMLOCK—10-inch bushy 10 for $1.00 
HYACINTHS, GRAPE Attractive blue ay sg next 
spring. 35 for $1.00 


2 Flowering ALMONDS, $1 
Much admired rare shrub. Large double pink 
flowers along stems, early spring. Hardy. Offered 
for first time. Large plants. — for lawn next 
spring 2 ft. 
HYDRANGEA 1 Blue, 1 teens 1 
blooming. 


VIOLETS— 


American Ever 

.All 3 for $1.00 
For winter forcing, end spot. 
Clump 6 for $1.00 
VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS Abundant blue flowers, 
10-inch stems... ...10 for $1.00 


3 Rhododendron Mammoth, $1 
Well-branched. Beautiful, 
deep green foliage. 
GIANT SHASTAS, Dieners, new 
Flowers 6 inches wide. . ‘ af 
BLUE SPRUCE —4-yr.-old. 
HEATHER-—True low 
sorts, each different 
FLOWERING perere Handsome large red flowers 
in spring...... 2 for $1.00 
HOUSE PLANTS 
CHINESE EVERGREENS Over the Burma Road 
came these lovely plants. Place in water 
inch. . 
GARDENIAS 
oo, jrow your own 


Xm 
PANSIES Large mammoth flowering. Plant outdoors 
now.. 75 for $1.00 
TULIPS British imported. Darwins in full as- 
sorted colors. Large bedding size........ 25 for $ 
Add 10c Each Dollar for Postage 
Postage Free on $5 Orders 
Visit Us. See What You’re Buying 
1 Mi. N. of White Horse Pike, Route 39 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. 10, Hammonton, N. J. 


Fragrant. 


double, fringed. 
: for $1.00 
10 for $1.00 


growing “English Heather. 4 
$1.00 
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Camellias 
CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your r greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of Dleasure 
and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ‘“‘LONG- 
VIEW" Box FG, CRICHTON, ALABAMA. 











Daffodils 


LARGE MIXED, blooming size bulbs, Narcissus, Daffodils, 
Jonquils, $1.50 per 100 from this ad. Postpaid. Sunbeam 
Gardens, Milner, Ga. 














Dahlias 


1000 DAHLIA CLUMPS, true to name, 
anteed, 50c and up Send for list. 

$1.00 C. O. D. plus postage. 
mums, 
nolia, 








satisfaction guar- 
Also 8 Japanese Iris 
40 varieties Hardy Chrysanthe- 
field grown clumps, 20¢ clump. Omar Coles, Mag- 
i 3 


aye Roll “Varieties. 
N& DAHLIA GAR- 
Palisades Park, mi 


DAHLIA CLUMPS -Fall Delivery 
Prices right. List on request. HAN 
DENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 


DAHLIA CLUMPS $1.8 85. Lois Ww eheher. Kentucky Sense 
man, Carl Dahl, Glamour. Send for list Waiter H. 
Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, New York 





DAHLIA CLUMPS—Sensational ; stock reducing sale of 
field grown Dahlia clumps now in progress. Write today 
for Bargain Bulletin #15 listing the newest and best vari- 
eties at lowest prices. OAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. FG, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

DESIRABLE DAHLIA BARGAINS Se dened for our bargain 
sheet, profit on early orders. Special collections for be- 
ginners COTTAGE GROVE DAHLIA GARDENS 5964 
Delridge Way, Seattle, Wash. 








Delphiniums 





PUGET SOUND DELPHINIUMS. Now for fall planting. 
2 yr. clumps 75c. 3 for $2.00. 1941 Seeds, 75c large 
packet. Baby Spring delivery, 75c per dozen. 
Mrs. L. V Issaquah, _Wash: 


seedlings, 
Howell, 


Electric Hot Beds 
INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, 





larger 
We grow baby 
Ransom Nursery, 


for market gardeners. 
evergreens in large 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Durable equipment. 
variety. Write. 


GIANT PANSIES! Hybrid Delphiniums! 


CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS 





Peonies 





AUTEN PEONIES now rank among the world’s best, 
ting new standards in reds of all types; supreme in Sing 
and Japs; exquisite rose fragrant Doubles; brilliant H 
brids; novelty colors. Also standard varieties. Str ng 
healthy roots and reasonable prices our specialty. Send 
for list. Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 


SIX FINE PEONIES §2.00. 
Schroder, Mons. Jules Elie, 
and Felix Crousse. 
E. Milliman, 


3 








Mary Brand, Baroness 
Clair Dubois, Marie Jacquin, 
Standard divisions. Prepaid. Walton 
Rockford, Michigan. 








Cones 


BEAUTIFUL HAND COLORED PINE CONES 
gold, red, white, blue. Lovely metallic lustre. 
for all decorations. Splendid Christmas tree 
20 “| $1.00 postpaid. SEVEN ACRES, 
lage, 


Pine 





Silver, 
Suitable 
ornaments 
Green Vil- 





Rare Books 


DELIGHTES FOR LADIES, earliest English cook book 
and herbal, published after 330 years. Also First Garden 
Book and The Tussie Mussies, each, $2.50. Free catalog 
Trovillion Private » Press, Herrin, Ill. 











- Special Offers 

ARGENTINE “FLOWER and CACTUS SEEDS: Send 50c or 
$1.00 (or stamps) to Carlos Gelles, Avenida Alvear 4466, 
Buenos Aires, Arge ntine, receiving postpaid 15 (30) kinds 


BLUE ROSES. Red Snowballs! Multicolored Mums! Green 
Lilies! BLOOMTINT magically creates new flower colors 
Fascinating! Unusual flower arrangements, corsages. Enough 
to color-change hundreds of flowers, only $1.00, postpaid 
JEAN MACLEAN, BRIDGETON, INDIAN A 








Fancy Colum- 
bines! Shirley Foxgloves! Canterbury Bells! 12 each $2.00. 
Any 75 plants $2.50 postpaid. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, New Jersey. 

$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 two-year large clumps Phlox, as 
sorted colors. 10 Mammoth long stemmed White Violets 
10 Perennial Asters, each different. 25 Best Perennials, all 
oo. $3.00 orders postpaid. Justamere Nook, Ellen 
ville, N. Y. 








Tree Peonies 


TREE PEONIES: Select from the Sanaa edlienites in 
America, comprising 114 varieties in all types. Illustrated 
color sheet with special collection prices. 150 choice 
Herbaceous varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Dept. T, 
Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania. 


Wildflowers 





Special mixture, over 20 
Grow anywhere. Giant packet 
25c. FREE catalog. Ask about growing Redwood Burl. 
E. JOHNSON, JERSEY AVE., EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


beautiful leading varieties. 








Eremurus 





TOWER OF JEWELS Beautiful beyond words. 
pink, white, lemon, orange. Order now. 
$1.00 per 10 Fairview Gardens (6), 


Stately 
Bargain 1-2 yr. 
Foxlake, Wisconsin. 





Gifts 

GIFTS FOR THE GARDEN MINDED-Write for your free 
copies of our Garden Gadget Circulars listing Rototox 
Insect Spray for the garden; Insect-O-Gun Sprayer that 
works from the hose; Rootone for starting cuttings and 
treating bulbs; Zoom Vitamin B,; Hyponex Plant Food 
grows plants in sand, soil or water; Pocket Magnifier; 
Maid-Q-Mist and Rain King Sprinklers and other ideal 
gifts at attractive prices. What to give the garden fan is 
no longer a problem if you choose from our illustrated 
circulars. Write now for your copies. THE ROTOTOX 
comMP ANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 
REMEMBER GARDEN FRIENDS with 
FIRST GARDEN BOOK, 
THE TUSSIE MUSSIES. 
printed, editions limited. 
Til. 





garden book: 

DELIGHTES FOR LADIES, 
Each $2.50 postpaid. Privately 
Trovillion Private Press, Herrin, 








Greenhouse Plants 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
Spring flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Department 
S, 22 Barry Rd, Scarsdale, New York. 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, 
for $1.00. List 
ready. 


prepaid 
of 450 varieties including latest, now 
John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill. 


WILDFLOWERS, FERNS Winter Window Garden Spe- 
cial; assortment of 10 flowers, 2 ferns for indoor winter 
pleasure and spring outdoor transplanting; $3.00 prepaid. 
Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder 
Park, Proprietor, Home, Pe nnsyl\ ania 


WILD FLOWER SPECIALS for Fall Planting ; 
sorted Wild Flowers and Ferns, $4.00 postpaid; 12 assorted 
Ferns, $2.00 postpaid; 12 assorted Rockery plants, $2.00 
postpaid. Free catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James 
Loder Park, Proprietor, HOME, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STATEMENT OF THE 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
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EEP digging of previously un- 


cultivated ground and leaving 
eclods unbroken tends to kill 


countless insects and to make earth fine 

rained. If the soil is heavy clay or 
clay loam, it may be still further fined 
by adding sifted hard coal ashes during 
fall, winter and early spring. 

Hardy bulbs may be planted as long 
as the ground is not frozen. To prevent 
freezing, so that late arrivals of bulbs 
may be planted this tall, cover the area 


deeply with manure, straw, leaves or 
similar materials several weeks before 
planting. Remove this on a mild day, 
plant and replace. Thus December 


planted bulbs will get a good start. 

Salt or marsh hay is one of the best 
winter mulches. It is free from weed 
seeds, light but close fitting, easily han- 
dled and if stacked off the ground to 
keep dry will last for years. 

Lawns are often injured during win- 
ter and early spring by delivery men 
walking over them—taking ‘‘short cuts.’’ 
Bars placed now so as to prevent these 
trips and compel walking where desired 


will save the grass and avoid the need 
of repair in spring. 
A mild winter favors coal bins but 


plays havoe with unprotected perennials. 


Corn, cosmos and other stalks or twiggy 
brush laid on the ground will collect 


enough fallen leaves to prevent da.nage. 
Leaves are usually safer than manure, 
litter or even straw that packs badly. 
Snow gives the best protection. 

Roses and Carnations, as house plants, 
are almost always disappointing. Our 





Tips for Northern Gardeners 


By M. G. KAINS 


houses are too warm and the air too dry 
for them. They soon fall prey to insects 
and diseases and seldom bear enough 
flowers to justify devoting space to them. 
Better grow plants native to warmer 
climates—Geranium, Fuchsia, Begonia, 
ete. 


Deep Water-lily pools in which hardy 
aquaties are left all winter are protected 
from freezing solid by covering first 
with boards and then thick litter. 


Field grown Roses planted during No- 
vember make a better start than those 
stored by nurseries and sold in spring. 
Plant solidly, heap earth 6 inches high 
around the bases of stems, and tramp 
firm. Cut back long tops so that they 
won’t be whipped by wind. 


Hydrangeas in tubs may be stored 
fairly dry in a dark cellar where the 
temperature remains about 55 degrees. 

Soil, sand, leaf mold, ete., for winter 
use should be sifted and stored in 
November before freezing makes it hard 
to dig. 

Plant lice and mealy bugs cannot be 


killed on house plants by stomach 
poisons of any kind because these crea- 


tures suck their food. Soap suds sprayed | 


on them are good. Pyrethrum and derris 
sprays are effective. Nicotine sulphate, 
applied as directed on the package, is 
excellent but cannct be used in the 
house because of its offensive odor. The 
plants may be sprayed with it on mild 
days after being taken outdoors and 
returned to the house after the fumes 
have evaporated. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


(Continued from 


ous dwarf Pines and Cypresses will solve 
the problem. 

For planting under Acacia, Eucalyptus 
or Pepper trees choose compact  sue- 
culents, Ivy, Bergamot, Cineraria, Forget- 
ie-not, Geraniums in variety and Cyela- 

¢ 


men, 

Where there is bound to be heat and 
drought Fremontia, Toyon, Oléander, 
Spanish Broom, Ceanothus, Coprosma, 
Acacia, Bottle Brush and _ Catalina 
Cherry will not mind. ' 

For a wall or close to steps use 


Aubretia, Cerastium, Sun Rose, Helenium, 
Alyssum, Phloxes, Dianthus, Saponaria, 
Campanulas in shade, and for a very 
fine trailer in part sun have Convolvulus 
mauritanica, which is excellent for cas- 
cading or covering banks. It has small 
grey-green leaves and _lavender-blue 
flowers. This blooms for many months, 


and requires no special culture except 
cutting 
seedy. 

Start at once to have a California 
wildflower show of your very own next 
Select a plot in full sun and 


back when it finally 


becomes 


spring. 


page 496) 


water till soaked. When dry enough to 
work, if heavy, spade in sand and leaf 
mold. Rake smooth, broadeast the seed 
and cover with a sprinkling of the same 
damp soil. Put a trail of poison around 
the edges of the patch. Then cover with 
criss-erossed twine or wire screening. 
This should prevent snails and linnets 
from having the seedlings as soon as they 
peep above ground. A fine spray from 
the hose may be necessary while the 
plants are small. 

Shop early for Yuletide plants in con- 
tainers. Stock from the open or from a 
lath-house is hardier than that from 
under glass. 





Phases of the Moon 


Full Moon... November 3 
Last Quarter...November 11 
New Moon.....November 18 
First Quarter. .November 25 


vw@RO 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


| for FALL PLANTING 


Fine French Lilacs 


Hybrid Lilacs that are much superior to the 
common variety. Larger flowers, many different 
celors, bloom very young. Definitely hardy; easy 
to transplant (November best month for plant- 
ing); thrive with just ordinary care. Offered in 
both SINGLE and DOUBLE flowering varieties. 


SINGLE Varieties DOUBLE Varieties 


Chas. X—violet-red. Very Chas. Joly—Compact. Dark 
prolific. red. 
Hugo Koster—large purple Mme. Casimir Perrier — 
trusses. cream. 
Ludwig Spaethe Late, Mme. Lemoine — Dwarf. 
dark wine red, Pure white, 
Marie Le Graye—long trus- Montaigne — large mauve 
ses pure white. pink. 
Jan Van Tol —Dwarf. Large Pres. Grevy—Compact. Soft 
white bloom. blue. 
Lamertine—Very early, pink Waldeck Rosseau — Late. 
trusses. Soft pink. 
Large, well developed plants 2 to 3 feet tall. 
$1.35 each 3 for $3.50 6 for $6.25 


SHIPPING CHARGES PREPAID 


Choice Bujbs for Nov. Planting 
All offers shipped POSTPAID 


shading to pink. 
with Narcissus. 
Will bloom 


Nice trusses of beautiful blue, 
Grow about 18 inches tall. Very showy 
Plants are hardy and can be naturalized 
first year and each May thereafter. 

6 bulbs $0.50 15 for $1,00 50 for $2.25 
Regal Lily—Blooms July. Large white flower, yellow throat, 
pink reflex: Very fragrant; hardy and easy to grow. Will 
bloom first year. We offer large sized bulbs. 


Mertensia 


3 bulbs $0.60 6 for $1.00 12 for $1.60 
Narcissus—Yellow Trumpets. Fine bulbs of this spring 
flowering favorite. Showy in the garden, excellent for 
cutting. Hardy and will bloom many years. We offer 
only strong bulbs. 

6 for $0.35 12 for $0.50 50 for $1.65 100 for $3.00 


Bleeding Hearts—The genuine large flowering old fashioned 
variety Hardy and showy with arching branches of deep 
rose blossoms in May. Plant now and enjoy this old fav 
orite year after year. 

$0.35 each 3 for $0.85 6 for $1.25 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 





New race GIANT GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS and SEED SPECIALTIES 


Big catalog in color—FREE 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
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WINTER PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR GARDEN! 


bales ... Write today for prices. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165 John St., New York, N.Y. 














FLOWER GROWER 





GIVE AN UNUSUAL GIFT 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Here is a list of a few modern instruments 
that are equally useful in your search for 
knowledge, pleasure and profit. 
Ultra-Modern Flash-Light Reading Glass 
(3%” size 5 power). $3.85 
New Out-door Thermometers 
ible thermometers ever offered, 3” 
dial $1.50. ‘ 
Flash Light Magnifiers 


The most vis- 
round 


6 power 

10 power . 

Army Type Hand Sighting Level——(former 
value $5.00).... FEE 

(Free, get acquainted offer. A beautiful, high 
quality Sport or Auto Thermometer with 
each $5.00 order) 


The POCKET-SCOPE 


is a marvelous, compact 3}/2-in. 25 to 

40-power microscope of high quality. 
Each $2.00 3 for $5.00 

15 modern Magnifiers and other 

instruments fully described in free 

booklet. 


Horticultural Service 
INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 
P. O. Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








HARDY PRIMROSES 


Auricula, Candelabra, Denticulata, Juliae, 
Polyanthus. Special Fall offer, 1 doz. large 
flowered Acaulis seedlings $1.00. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 








Clackamas, Oregon 
your newly moved shrubs, 
evergreens, rose _ bushes, 


SAVE perennials or seedlings with 
TRANSPLANTONE 
It reduces wilt and shock. Soak the soil around the 


roots immediately after planting—then watch your 
plants thrive. 1! oz. can 50c. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PLANT CO. 


Horticultural Division 

















F-32 Ambler, Penna. 
Sensational Everblooming 
Climbing Talisman Rose $1.00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose in climbing form. A real Everblooming Climber, unique 
and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with 
blooms all summer long. Extra strong, two year old field- 
grown plants. Fall is the best planting time. Cultural direc- 
tions included 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, L.I., N.Y. 


HARVESTING GLADIOLUS 


Black Opal 


Dept. N 





Mr. Louis G. Rowe 
Greta Garbo Purple Beauty 
Margaret Beaton Seabrook Beauty 
And Others, Write Dept. F for Fall List 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England's Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 
describing over 177 finest varieties and showing 


many new introductions in color. Ask also for 











“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illus 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
heipful. Both are FREE. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 410, Pa. 


Give a “Food-Weapon” This Christmas 


Help to increase the nation’s food supply and so let 
your patriotism and your generosity walk hand _ in 
hand. It is the EARLY vegetable crop which American 
gardeners are urged to replace. Cobb Miniature Green- 
houses provide the best protection for maturing all 
vegetables 3 or 4 weeks earlier, when they are vitally 
needed. A sresent of Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
will give your friend a food weapon to help defeat 
the enemy, and a 
ply of vegetables 
Salads all the year 
round. 





Fine for Flowers, too 
Spring bulbs and peren- 
nials bloom a month 
earlier 
Self-ventilating; no fuss. 
Supplies maximum light. 
Portable—but sturdy. 
Useful all year ‘round. 
Write for FREE folder showing photographs and low prices 
West of the Rockies: East of the Rockies: 
Pacific Coast Mfq. Stanley Cobb, Dep't. 22F 
1407 e Soto Ave., 22 Barry Rd., 
Burlinghame, Calif. Scarsdale, New York 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
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Things Out-o 


Butterfly Tulips 


COLLECTION of the Butterfly Tulips 

(Calochortus) which you will find listed 
in the current Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., 115 Burpee Building, Philadelphia ) 
catalogue may your most 
pleasant garden experiences or they may be 
one of the most disappointing ones. It will 
Burpee’s fault, of course, or the 
bulb’s either; it all depends upon how you 
handle the stock. At least that has been my 
experience. This is the way I handle them 
Plant as 
late in fall as possible so no top growth 


make one of 


not be 


to make them a permanent joy: 


will be made before freezing weather comes; 
then dig them as soon as the foliage dies 
after flowering and store in a cool airy place 
until another planting time. Simple is it 
not? Yet it the difference between 
a very short life or a long one for the bulbs 
under conditions in the East. Incidentally, 
the Burpee collection is a glorious one, con- 
taining 


means 


flowers in 
with 


eolors, 


mark- 


many pleasing 


nearly all contrasting throat 


ings. 
Triteleia Uniflora 


OR a new and interesting note in win- 
dow garden plants, may I suggest that 

try a pan of the much-named and 
variable bulb which you will find in Way- 
side Garden’s (Mentor, Ohio), ¢atalogue as 
Triteleia uniflora violacea. Simply plant 
the tiny bulbs close together in a pot of 
porous soil, set them in a 
and keep watered. From 
early spring, they will 
an endless 


you 


window 
January until 
reward you with 
white-centered 
violet-blue flowers, an inch across, on 
6-inech Then, when warm weather 
comes, they may be put outdoors, with the 
assurance that they will increase rapidly in 
numbers and in beauty as the years go by. 
Of course, if one lives in an extremely cold 
climate, a mulch after the ground freezes 
will be appreciated. 


sunny 


succession of 


stems. 


Christmas Door Bells 


O matter 
economie 


what world 
conditions 


political and 
may be, Christ- 
mas bells awaken “a great joy in the heart 
of our common humanity.” This year we 
will probably have special need for all the 
joy bells we can command. Which leads to 
the thought that Aiken Nurseries, Inc., Box 
25, Putney, Vermont, have a lovely varia- 
tion of the ordinary theme in their Christ- 
mas door bells—a string of musical bells 
woven into fragrant Balsam, with brown 
cones and red berries, making it a festive 
arrangement that will bring joy to many 
hearts. It is not too early to get in your 
order for this announcer of happiness. 


-the-Ordinary 


Peat O’Maine 


F winter comes, plant losses are not far 

behind, you take precautions to 
protect your favorites from the ravages of 
alternate freezing and thawing. A_ good 
way to do that is to order a bale or two 
of Peat O’Maine (Atkins & Durbrow, Ine., 
165-W. John St., New York City) now, s 
you will be ready when the first hard free, 
Their free literature 

is revealing and their prices ar 


unless 


comes. (obtainable oy 
request ) 


painless. 


A sleigh bell garland woven with fragrant 


Balsam is an ideal gift for Christmas 


Centaurea Imperialis, Lavender 
Beauty 


ECAUSE Sweet Sultans are among my 

favorite annuals, every new one men- 
tioned in catalogues excites my curiosity. 
So when Stumpp and Walter, 132-138 
Church St., New York City, announced 
Lavender Beauty, last spring, as producing 
light lavender flowers up to 34 inches across, 
I was all expectancy. The results were not 
at all disappointing, either, for despite one 
of the poorest growing seasons in the last 
twenty years they made flowers 3 inches in 
diameter on plants 2 feet tall. And the 
color is a most delightful shade combining 
well with most of the popular cut flowers. 


C. W. Woop 








NOW 
ONLY 


The NEW GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA *@ 


in Beautiful Artcraft Binding 


a postcard now, 
amination. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few 


Write requesting a week's free ex- 


cents postage. 


WM. H. WISE &CO., Dept. 9111, 50 W. 47th St.,NewYork,N.Y. 





New CATALOG 


FREE! All the latest, best novelties and 

* developments for your garden— 
the Azaleamum, new Double Delphiniums, 
new ‘‘Gardenulas’’, Dazzler ever-blooming 
Carnations, many others—and including 
all of your old garden favorites, at amaz- 
ingly low prices. See them all in the new 
Garden Beauty Book—sent FREE. Write 
for your copy AT ONCE! 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 1082 Three Rivers, Mich. 




















